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An Interesting Corner of a Large New York Poultry Farm 


The above picture represents a portion of an up-to-date poultry farm owned by A. A. Skinner of Chenango coun 
ty, N Y. Mr Skinner’s specialty is the raising of ducks for the city market, most of them being sold for broilers at 
fancy prices. He has 40 incubators in operation. The hatch for 1901 was upwards of 11,000 ducklings, which net- 
ted $7000. About 500 White Leghorn fowls are also kept. The poultry yards, which are necessarily quite extensive, 
are planted to plum trees now in full bearing, thus turning the land to a double: profit. 
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USEFUL INFORMATION» 


¢ For Sixty Years 


The American Agriculturist has been a great constructive force in 
building up the business of agriculture in this country. It has been 
the most potent factor in elevating farming to its present plane; it 
has introduced new crops, has organized agricultural industries, 
was the original advocate and principal inspiration of the movement 
for scientific agriculture that resulted in the establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations. It has been a household word-in 
farm homes for two generations, and without the use of illegitimate 
or undignified methods has always had the largest circulation of any 
agricultural weekly. In its three editions, covering the whole ¢coun- 
try, it has a subscription list of 200,000 names—and for the edition 
specifically known as the American Agriculturist, covering the 
eastern half of the country (except New England), it has a guar- 
anteed circulation. of 


100 Thousand 


copies every issue. The American Agriculturist keeps its readers 
informed as to the best and most improved methods of farming. 
By its famous crop and market reports it tells him where, when and 
how to sell his products to the best advantage. In the advertising 
columns, it tells him where he can purchase what he needs for his 
farm and his family, and it guarantees him that what he buys from 
its advertisers shall be as represented. That it pays advertisers is 
plain from the fact that year after year the same concerns renew 
their contracts, and those who have used it longest are its staunchest 


Our Guarantee 


We positively guarantee the reliability of every advertisement 
inserted in the American Agriculturist. This guarantee is 
irrevocable and means just what it says. It means that no adver- 
tisement is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied that the 
advertiser is absolutely reliable and that any subscriber can safely do 
business with him. It further means that if any subscriber ‘is swin- 
dled through any advertisement in our columns, we will reimburse 
him for the full amount of his loss. Complaint should be made 
within one week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs, etc, and within one month from date advertisement appeared, 
that the matter may be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind. We do not, of course, guarantee that one advertiser’s 
goods are better than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tiser will furnish whatever he advertises on the terms stated. — It 


‘is a condition of this contract that in writing to advertisers-you state 
‘that you saw their advertisement in American Agriculturist. 


We have just issued a booklet containing the experience of adver- 
tisers in the American Agriculturist, another on our ever popular 
Farmers’ Exchange department. These booklets will be extremely 
valuable to any present or prospective advertiser. They will be sent 
free on request. Also will we be glad to give further advice or 
assistance to anyone who desires to reach (either in a small way or 
on a large scale) the vast consuming market represented by the 
nearly five hundred thousand readers of “the old reliable American 
A griculturist.” 
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Jottings froza the Farmers. 


Much depends on how corn is shocked at 
time of cuiting. It should be set up straight 
With each stalk resting in the moist earth 
@nd the tops tightly tied with tarred rope 
after they have been compressed with the 
tie rope that is made for that purpose and 
whieh can be easily operated by one man. 
Mueh corn is eut by boys and women, 
dragged to the spot and thrown up against . 
the shock, often all on one side and per- 
haps only loosely tied. Corn cut this way 
will be sure to fall down. If it does before 
it dries, both fodder and corn will mold and 
rot ‘before husking time.—[M. C. Patterson, 
Fulton Co, Pa. 


A neighbor tried keeping cabbage by 
freezing last winter. He froze them hard 
the first of the winter and then putting 
them in bags on top of ice in his icehouse, 
covered with sawdust or hay and kept them 
from thawing. After putting in a tub of 
cold water they came out as fresh as when 
gathered.—[A. D. Hubbard, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Mass. 


The floor of my cow stable is a little 
short. The average cow steps down in the 
trough behind very frequently. Very little 
manure or filth falls on to the floor where 
the cow can lie in it. My cows get one 
feed a day of dry corn fodder, one feed of 
ensilage and one feed of hay, together with 
grain. The butts and stalks of the corn 
fodder. not eaten are comparatively few, 
but enough for feeding the horses. This 
keeps the horse stable very clean and also 
makes the horse manure very dry. I put 
this dry manure and ground up corn stalks 
as an absorbent in a trough behind the 
calves, every day after cleaning out the 
manure. This keeps the cow stable dry, 
prevents loss of valuable liquid manure, 
and the cows keep very clean.—[G. T. 
Aplin, Windham County, Vt. 


You are giving us an excellent paper and 
I appreciate and enjoy it, as do also all the 
members of our family.—[{J. G. Patterson, 
Cascade Farm, N Y. 


The Ripening Process in Honey—Nectar 
is usually thin and watery, when first taken 
into the hive. As it is deposited in the 
cells, less than a drop at a time, much of 
the extra water evaporates, and to further 
facilitate evaporation the bees leave the 
cells uncapped for several days when near- 
ly full. Sometimes the bees accelerate this 
ripening process by vigorous fanning at the 
entrance of the hives, which may continue 
all night when honey is coming in fast. 
The more thoroughly the honéy is ripened, 
the less Mable it is to ferment, a fact in 
chemistry with which the bees seem to be 
thoroughly familiar, The consistency of 
heney depends somewhat upon the source 


“from which it was gathered and also upon 


the haste with which it is stored.—[H. 


Ties the Pacing Record—The unbeaten 
race horse, Dan Patch, went. against the 
world’s record on the Readville track at 
Boston September 23. While he did not beat 
the record of 1.59% made by Star Pointer, 
he did equal it, and now shares with that 
famous horse the honor of being the fast- 
est light harness horse on record. The time 
by quarters was as follows: First 30% sec- 
onds, second 29%, third 2914, fourth 30. Those 
who witnessed the attempt believe that he 
will lower this record and will be champion 
before the season is over. 


The Cheapest Farm Fence in my expe- 
rience is one constructed of yellow cedar 
posts, 4 or.5 inches in diameter, sharpened 
and driven into the ground in the spring 
while ‘the earth is soft. The posts should 
be long “enough to admit of resharpening. 
To these may be attached two strands of 
barbed wire or three strands of smooth 
wire or even woven wire. The posts will 
cost about 5 cents each and wire accord- 
ing to amount used.—{J. K. P., New York, 
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Soiling Crops for Dairy Cows. 
PROF J w PINCUS, BARON DE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


HIRSCH 





last four years the 
dairy animals of the agricul- 
tural school at Woodbine, N J, 
‘were fed on soiling crops from 
mi) May to November. As _ there 
— ) are no pastures at all with us, 
we must practice the complete system 
of soiling, and this means a_ contin- 
uous supply of green succulent food for 
six months. Our soiling calendar during 
this season was as follows: Winter rye, 
fed from May 1 to 12; crimson clover, from 
May 13 to 28; red clover and mixed grasses, 
from May 28 to June 9; peas and oats, from 
June 9 to July 25; cow peas, soja beans and 
Indian corn, from July 25 to September 1. 

In September this season we continued 
to feed cow peas and corn, and will feed 
barley and peas during October. The 
dates of feeding these crops vary with the 
different seasons. We usually grow a va- 
riety of other plants, such as_ teosinte, 
sorghum, kafir corn and velvet beans, and 
these may be fed about August and Sep- 
tember in place of cow peas and corn. We 
tried to grow vetch and oats in place of 
peas and oats, but while the yield of the 
former was greater, the cows did not relish 
them and dropped in milk. To get the best 
results from feeding soiling crops, they 
must be cut before they are too ripe, about 
the blooming period. This necessitates the 
planting of small plots at intervals of eight 
to ten days. 

The first two soiling crops, rye and crim- 
son clover, being fed so early in the spring, 
must be sowed in the fall. A few words 
about our methods may be of interest. 
Crimson clover is usually sown in the 
growing corn before the last cultivation, at 
the rate of 15 pounds per acre. We sow it 
about the end of July, and through August, 
and sometimes even as late as September 
10. Sometimes, however, crimson clover 
follows in rotation the late crop of peas and 
oats or cow peas. In this case the field is 
plowed to the depth of four to five inches, 
and after thoroughly pulverizing it with 
disc and spike tooth harrows, the seed is 
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sown at the rate of 18 to 20 pounds per 
acre, and covered with a light harrow, and 
if the soil is dry it is rolled. 

Sometimes a pound of turnips is broad- 
casted ‘with the seeds, the turnips give a 
shade to the clover, and help it to grow. 
They are removed late in the fall and are 
either fed to the cattle at onee, or stored 
till winter. The clover fields receive in 
early spring a top dressing of about 150 
pounds of fertilizer, containing 100 pounds 
acid phosphate and 50 pounds muriate of 
potash. By sowing the clover at different 
times, the crop does not ripen at the same 
time, and the feedings period is thus pro- 
longed. The clover that is not used for 
soiling, is cured in cocks for hay. If cured 
well it makes very fine hay. In many 
cases we plow under the crop, and thus im- 
prove the physical condition of the soil, by 
making it more retentive, besides increas- 
ing the store of plant food. 

Rye is sown much later than clover, 
about the end of September and as late as 
October 10. It is also sown in small plots 
at different periods. As rye gets woody, 
it must be cut early to be of most benefit 
to the cows. About two bushels of rye are 
sown to the acre. Our plan is to grow two 
crops on each plot, and besides sowing a 
winter crop for early spring feeding. Rye 
is followed by peas and oats, then come 
cow peas, then crimson clover is sown for 
the next season; or; crimson clover is fol- 
lowed by cow peas, millet, then rye. We 
always plant a few more acres than is 
really needed for soiling, as in case of 
drouth our crops are diminished. If, how- 
ever the yields are large, the’surplus of 
green feed is either cured or used for green 
manuring. Our adult animals consume 
from 75 to 100 pounds of green food each 
per day, and this requires from 8 to 9 tons 
of soiling crops per head for the six 
months. 

The Milkman’s Type of Cow. 


J. B. WALKER, CONNECTICUT. 





The farmer who is producing milk for the 
retail trade hds quite a problem confront- 
ing him. In the past he has been allowed 
to produce quantity without too much re- 
gard for quality, and that with a good con- 


No. 15 


science, thinking it to be right, but the de- 
mand of the fair women of our cities and 
towns for milk with a large percentage of 
cream has changed his sentiments very 
much within the last few years, and the 
milk-producing farmer is experiencing a 
change of heart. These fair women also de- 
mand that the richness of the milk show 
itself on the top of the receptacle rather 
than in the bottom. At the same time they 
confidingly say, “If you will furnish us with 
rich milk and clean cream, we shall no 
doubt use more than we have been using.” 
Hence, the milkman’s problem. He must 
have a cow that will give rich milk, and 
clean milk, and, at the same time, a large 
quantity. 

In our breeding for the last 30 years 
have we been careful enough? Have we 
not been in too much of a hurry to get 
something that would produce rich milk, 
regardless of other equally important qual- 
ities, especially the old time hardihood and 
stamina? The tendency of the old native 
cow to give a good flow of milk under all 
circumstances has not been preserved in 
the tender, sensitive cow of to-day that 
too often goes all to pieces if put to test 
by the use of grain. 

Have we by introducing new blood and 
breeding with carelessly selected, even 
though sometimes thoroughbred stock, pro- 
duced a better animal for either special or 
general work than the old line native brin- 
dle, or red, or brockie-faced cow? If we 
have, the cry that there are no good cows 
should not be so universal, so persistent. 
Isn't this old line cow what we are looking 
for and very much in need of to-day? Was 
she not a typical, general or dual-purpose 
cow? . 

The time has come when the milkman 
must have a better cow than he now has, 
and it does seem that the-man on the farm, 
removed from village and city markets, who 
is producing cream, is the man to raise 
those cows, but the line of stock which he 
is raising is not good enough and the milk- 
man cannot afford to purchase it. Unless 
the creamery man or special-purpose man, 
as he is called, chang2s his method of breed- 
ing somewhat and produces a cow superior 
to that type so common now, he can hardly 





DAIRY BARN WITH BUILDINGS AT THE BARON 


In some sections where 
a good lot of green succulent food. 


where there is a shortage of pasturage throughout the summer. 


ready to fill the silo. 






DeHIRSCH SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


dairy cattle are kept and where pasture is not abundant, provision must be made for supplying 
In Prof Pincus’ interesting article, he tells how they supply this material at Woodbine, N J, 
Our illustration shows some of the buildings with apparatus 


hope to benefit by selling to the milkman. 
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Homemade Wagon Jack. 


DUMONT KENNEDY, INDIANA, 


The wagon jack shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is not patented. Anyone 
can make it easily. The construction is 
Seen at a glance. A d consists of two 


strong pieces of wood, and are connected 
with a strap hinge atc. This is bolted to 
the lever at a and to the base at d. On the 
end of the lever a strong iron hook is se- 
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THE JACEK IN OUTLINE. 


cured. When the axle ts to be raised, dis- 
engage the iron rod at é and Iet the jack as- 
sume the position as shown by the dotted 
lines. By depressing the lever the axle is 
easily raised and is kept in position. With 
this device the weight is over the center of 
the base and the wagon or buggy will not 
run backward or forward as it often does 
with other jacks. The base of the jack may 
be as long as ‘necessary. The hinge at o 
should be somewhat below the center ofa d. 
I always use bolts instead of nails for con- 
structing this jack. 


Some Promising Wheats. 


DIRECTOR CHARLES E. THORNE. 


In our ten-year tests of wheat at the Ohio 
experiment station some three or four sorts 
seem to be taking a decided lead. One of 
these is called Mealy, from the name.of the 
man on whose farm in Virginia it came 
under public notice some dozen years ago. 
Maj William M. King, then chief of the seed 
division under Commissioner Colman, ob- 
served the wheat and induced the commis- 
sioner to purchase the erop and distrib- 
ute it. 

An installment of this distribution came 
to the Ohio station and was put into our 
variety tests. In a few years we found 
that it was occupying a leading place in 
productiveness and in our ten-year aver- 
age test it has outyielded all other varie- 
ties, although followed quite closely by a 


few sorts. It is a clean, stiff strawed and 


velvet chaffed wheat with a smooth head. 
The grain is rather below medium in size, 
but quite hard, making it an excellent 
milling wheat. When first grown on strong, 
loamy soils it is sometimes a little later 
than other sorts in ripening and a little 
more subject to shrivelling; but on the thin 
clay of this station, and on similar. soils, 
we have heard but little complaint of this 
defect and doubt whether it is any more 
liable to it than most other sorts. 
Probably no wheat ever grown in Ohio 
has produced so good a record over so large 
an area as the Poole. Its straw is not quite 
so stiff as that of the Mealy; the chaff is 
smooth and red, the heads also smooth. 
The grain is medium in size and hardness. 
The defect most complained of in this 
wheat is that it shatters easily when ripe. 
So good a wheat as the Poole has very nat- 
urally attracted attention, and we find it 
in our list under several different names, 
some of which have been sent: out. by geeds- 
men under glowing descriptions as belong- 
ing to entirely new varieties of wheat. 
Among these are Harvest King, Red Rus- 
sian, ete.: Another wheat which has givén 
us @ good_record is one called Gypsy, a red, 
bearded wheat. Still another is Early 


Ripe, a red, smooth wheat. Currell’s Pro- 
lific, a wheat which came to us from Kan- 
sas, shows a large percentage of protein in 
the grain and also gives a fair yield 
per acre. 


What to Do with Unripe Squashes. 


SEEDSMAN GREGORY. 


The question which confronts the farmer 
is, what to do with the unripe specimens. 
Shall he feed them to his cows or store 
them. Though cows like them at any stage 
of growth, there can be but little food value 
either for milk or beef making in a half- 
grown squash, though I have always fed 
such, rather than throw them on the ma- 
nure pile. The squashes which are full 
grown, but not yet ripe, make another 
class, which for best economy should 
neither be left im the field at the mercy of 
frosts, thrown on the manure pile, nor fed 
to the cows. Under proper treatment these 
ean be ripened with a loss of but a small 
per cent of their number, and keeping well 
after ripening, can be put on the market 
late in the season, when they often 
bring a higher price than the field-ripened 
ones sold in the fall. A ripe squash 
can be known by the gathering in of the 
stem where it joins the flesh. When fully 
ripe the stem shrinks and divides, assum- 
ing a woody appearance. When not full 
grown both the outside and the stem have 
a shiny, varnished look. When full grown 
they lose this appearance and become dull 
in color. Now if these full*grown ones are 
treated as the ripe ones, piled in with them 
in the bins of the squash house, they will 
rot soon after the low temperature without 
compels the closing of the windows. 

If, instead, they are carried intotheupper 
story of the building and stored in the 
warmest place, especially just over where 
the funnel of the stove runs, my experience 
has been that they keep well there and 
gradually mature. Though there may not 
be a sound seed among thém when gath- 
ered, such a change toward maturity 
takes place that the seed of nearly all of 
them will grow, plump out and fully ma- 
ture with as good vitality as is possessed 
with seed taken from squashes that fully 
matured in the field. 


Preparing Potato Land in Fall. 


GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON CO, N J. 


This is not a potato growing section, the 
soil as a rule being too much of a clayey 
nature to suit its growth. In this and. ad- 
joining counties, not enough are raised for 
home consumption and I can alway get at 
least 50 cents per bushel for what I grow 
and find it profitable to plant an acre or 
two every year. Many plant potatoes. with 
such poor. succéss that they do not grow 
enough for family use. To grow them suc- 
eessfully on a clay. soil requires some pre- 
vious preparation.- One has to start in the 
fall previous, or, even sooner than that. 

Assuming that the corn has been planted 
on a clover sod and manured, I pick out a 
suitable portion of the field, and about 
August 1 sow crimson c'over in the growing 
corn working the seed in with a one horse 
eultivator. As a rule this takes well and 
makes quite a fall growth. It is plowed 
under any time before freezing and plowed 
deeply. Manure is immediately applied at 
the rate of 12 to 15 tons per acre and the 
land allowed to lie until spring. If one has 
not some clover in corn in preparation for 
the future potato crop, he can plow up 
in thé fall, a piece of the clover field where 
the aftermath has.been allowed to grow 
and ‘remain on the ground. The idea is to 
get a large amount of vegetable matter 
turned under and mixed with the soil to 
lighten it and make it loose and permeable. 
Potatoes will not do much on clay soil 
unless it is made loose in this manner. This 
treatment will also improve the land in 
its relation to the water ‘supply both from 
above and below and the potato crop is 


HANDLING FIELD. CROPS 


one that is very fastidious in this regard. 
A spot should be selected, of good natural 


* drainage oF it may be improved by under- 


drains. 

In. the spring another deep plowing 
should .be given. It should not. be left to 
suit conyenience or until you get ready to 
plant, but should be done just at the time 
when the ground first gets in proper condi- 
tion and then harrowed occasionally until 
time to plant. By this time the decaying 
crop turned under and the coat of manure 
applie@ afterwards will be thoroughly 
mixed and the ground be in good tilth. 
There will also be a fair supply of nitro- 
gen ready for the crop and a fertilizer 
should be used that does not contain too 
much of that element or the potatoes will 
grow too much to vine.’ There should not 
be over 2% and that mostly in the form of 
nitrates to force early growth: 150 pounds 
nitrate of soda; 1450 pounds bone black or 
acid phosphate; 400 pounds sulphate potash. 
This makes an excellent mixture to use 
under these circumstances. 


Rye as a Cover Crop—lIn reply to the in- 
quiry of a Pennsylvania correspondent 
about the use of rye would say it will ° 
undoubtedly serve a most excellent pur- 
pose for a cover crop under certain condi- 
tions. It is not to be recommended for 
all purposes, particularly on land tha* is 
deficient in nitrogen. It should be borne 
in mind that rye will add practically no 
Plant food to the soil when turned under in 
the spring as a green manuring crop. On 
the other hand, leguminous crops. will 
probably add something to the store of 
Plant food already in the soil. It is true 
that rye when turned under as a green 
manuring crop may materially aid the suc- 
eeeding crcp indirectly. If the crop is too 
alkaline the plowing under of a consider- 
able amount. of green rye in the spring will 
tend to neutralize the soil. The decomposi- 
tion of the rye in the soil would also tend 
to liberate the plant food that is in the 
soil. The rye, however, will not add di- 
rectly to the store of plant food. Some of 
the vetches or crimson clover would be 
preferred if additional nitrogen is desired. 
Rye is hardy, quick growing and will en- 
dure the rigors of the winter well, and on 
this account is often times highly prized 
as a cover crop. The purposes for which 
the cover crop is desired should determine 
whether rye is best suited or not.—[Prof G. 
Cc. Watson, Pennsylvania state college. 


Leaf Blight of Sugar Beets—Leaf blight 
is the most common disease of the sugar 
beet. Although it rarely ruins a crop it 
often reduces the yield considerably and 
the aggregate loss from it is enormous. 
It appears on the leaves in the form of 
circular, dead, gray spots. In the advanced 
stages of the disease the spots become so 
numerous that the leaf dies and dries up. 
Frequently, all of the earlier leaves are 
killed in this manner and by October 1 
there remains only a tuft of small, new, 
green leaves. The disease is of fungous 
origin and is spread chiefly by means of 
affected seed. It is probable that it may 
be largely prevented by soaking the seed 
in disinfecting solutiens, but the details 
of this treatment have not.eyet been fully 
worked out. It has been shown by experi- 
ment that leaf blight may be prevented by 
spraying the plants with bordeaux mixture 
at intervals of ten days to two weeks, but 
whether the operation is profitable has not 
been determined.—[Prof F. C. Stewart, 
N Y¥ Exp Sta. 


New Methods With Corn will be de- 
scribed and presented with unusual force 
and variety when our prize contest offer, an- 
nounced in the American Agriculturist, Au- 
gust 30,is brdught to a close. Many interest- 
ing and instructive records of practical ex- 
perience have been received, but there is still 
ample opportunity for others to reach for 
some of that prize fund of $25 offered. 
Forward your contributions as rapidly as 
possible to Corn Editor. 








Plaster on Clover Lands. 


DR E. B. VOORHEES, NEW JERSEY EXPER STA. 





I remember when a boy of seeing our 
farmers apply plaster on their clover fields, 
believing they had more hay from its ap- 
plication. If it is not so valuable for red 
clover, would it not be beneficial to crim- 
son clover applied now, or soon, and have 
a tendency to make it winter better? Give 
me your views upon this.—[E. S., New Jer- 
sey. 

The use of plaster would be quite as ef- 
fective for crimson clover as for red clover, 
if it ‘were useful for either. The increased 
benefits derived from the application of 
plaster in early days, were due to the fact 
that the plaster set free potash, and after 
plaster had been used for a number of 
years the benefits derived were much less, 
due more than likely to the fact that the 
minerals upon which the plaster acted 
were exhausted. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that if you desire immediate benefits, 
you apply some form of potash instead of 
the plaster. 

It is my judgment that a light dressing 
of a mixture of acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash would be very effective in en- 
couraging a catch of crimson clover, say 
150 pounds per acre of a mixture made up 
of three parts of acid phosphate and one 
part of muriate of potash. Very often 
when crimson clover is seeded in corn, or 
with other crops without extra fertiliza- 
tion, the plant does not obtain its food rap- 
idly enough to encourage a_ sufficient 
growth before winter. The application of 
minerals to the crop will not be lost, as 
they will be available for the crop follow- 
ing. 





The Cherry Scale. 


“T send two specimens of scale for iden- 
tification. No others were found near them, 
Your assistance will be appreciated.’—J. 
B. S., Caroline County, Md. 

The two twigs were infested with the 
cherry scale. The insect was discovered 
and described by Prof W. G. Johnson sev- 
eral years ago from Illinois; where it was 
found killing cherry trees in the. central 
part of the state. It is widely distributed 
and attacks many trees. In Georgia and 
other southern states it has been found in 





THE FERTILIZER PROBLEM 


considerable abundance in some peach or- 
chards. It is not nearly so destructive a 
pest as. San Jose scale, and fruit growers 
and nurserymen can keep it in check much 
more easily. On small trees and in nur- 
series the fumigation method should be 
used. On bearing trees the lime, sulphur 
and salt wash together with crude petro- 
leum can be applied with safety. A copy 
of our new work on “Fumigation Methods” 
by Prof Johnson, will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $1. 


Wood Ashes as a Fertilizer. 


J. NEWELL COTTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








I think the average farmer does not fully 
realize the value of wood ashes as a fer- 
tilizer, consequently they are in many in- 
stances made little or no account of. This 
is a grave mistake and should be speedily 
remedied, for ashes allowed to waste are 
dollars thrown away, something New 
England farmers can il] afford. Wood ashes 
are generally considered unavailable for 
low meadow land. My experience proves 
this to be untrue. 

I consider them fully as efficient on damp 
ground as on dry land. My farm is a low 
brook meadow. What ashes I make and 
can obtain otherwise are sown broadcast 
in the fall on that portion of the farm 
which is losing its fertility and is manifest 
by a light, thin crop of grass. The result 
is astonishing. The spring following the 
application a perfect mat of white clover 
comes in with an increased growth of 
herd’s grass. Land that was cutting three- 
fourths ton per acre before this application 
cut from 1% to two tons per acre afterward. 

The peculiar part of the process, and 
what I do not understand, is where the 
white clover comes from. It always comes 
in where it was not seeu before, frequently 
when it is not on any other part of the 
farm. The ashes are responsible for it, but 
how I do not know. I have sown ashes on 
a clean piece of herd’s grass and the next 
spring there would be a thick bottom of 
white clover in addition. This admixture 
makes an admirable feed in winter for 
milch cows, which they respond to by filling 
the pails. 

I have no definite plan in applying ashes 
for grass. I simply sow on liberally and 








FAMILIAR SC 
There has been a steady improvement during the past decade in various kinds 
few years ago many farmers would have declared it. impossible to cut and bind corn by 


ean Agriculturist’s illustration shows a harvester in operation on the farm of 
N Y. Apparatus of this sort is coming into more general use every season 
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nature does the rest. The fall is the best 
time to top-dress with ashes. The winter 
rains and snows tend to aid assimilation. 
The ashes are leached down to where the 
grass roots are and they promptly respond. 
I much prefer ashes to manure for top- 
dressing. Manure stimulates a rank growth 
of herd’s grass, which cows dislike, and 
without materially increasing the bottom 
growth. Again, unless you have a manure 
spreader, the dressing is applied in lumps 
and jn consequence the growth in uneven. 
Ashes are fully as efficient if applied to 
plowed ground and,stocked with grass, al- 
though the white clover is not quite so 
much in evidence unless it is sown at seed- 
ing. 

Grass is not the only crop benefited by 
ashes. They cannot be equaled for culti- 
vated strawberries and are invaluable 
when sown on to the onion bed in conjunc- 
tion with the droppings from the hen roost. 
They are beneficial to corn, applied about 
the stalks at the first hoeing. I do not need 
to mention their value for grain, especially 
oats. Farmers that have raised oats on 
burned ground realize the value. More 
farmers are using ashes than formerly. 
Carloads are shipped into this section every 
year from Canada and nearly every village 
has an ash merchant who picks up his 
merchandise from house to house. The 
lasting qualities of ashes are remarkable. 
One application will make a heavy crop of 
hay for years. Their lasting qualities are 
far ahead of manure. 





A New Feed is being put on the home 
market under the name of Biles dried 
grains. It is dried distillery slop and said 
to contain about 90% corn, 10% malt bar- 
ley and a little rye and oats. The average 
analysis is 35.1% protein, 12.36% fat and the 
minimum guarantee is 33% protein and 11% 
fat. The digestibility is not quite equal to 
that of Buffalo gluten, about 74% of the 
protein and 97% of the fat being digestible. 
It is a very bulky food, a 200-pound »bran 
sack holding but 100 pounds of it. The 
total production is only 50,000 pounds per 
year, all of which has been exported to 
Germany until within a few months. It is 
recommended in feeding to mix it with mill 
feed, using about one-half by weight of 
mill feed. 


en 





ENE IN A DUTCHESS COUNTY (N. Y.) CORNFIELD. ° 


can be lessened by utilizing machines of this sort, 


of machinery for harvesting corn. A 
machinery direct from the field. Ameri- 


Ex-Governor Levi P. Morton in Dutchess county, 
and much of the old-time drudgery of farm work 
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What a Barrel Will Do. 


WEBB DONNELL, MAINE. 


It is a molasses barrel that figures in the 
illustration, though barrels that have 
served other purposes may easily be made 
suitable. The spring was in a little “run,” 
or rather at the head of it, and the cattle 
going there for water always stood with 
their feet in the spring, making the water 
decidedly unpalatable for the cattle that 
' 


WATERING TUB AND SPRING COVER. 


came soon after them for a drink, to say 
nothing of rendering: the spring totally 
unfit for people to drink from. 

“Tll fix that spring so it will be a ‘joy 
forever,’ ”’ said Jack, a month after he had 
taken possession of the farm. He took the 
aforesaid molasses barrel and sawed it in 
two parts. He thoroughly cleaned out the 
spring and made a foundation of flat rocks 
for the half barrel to rest upon. He made 
a similar foundation 8 or 10 feet down the 
“run” for the other half to rest upon, and 
ran a bit of iron pipe from the spring into 
the second half barrel. The one over the 
spring had a square opening made in the 
head, which was left in to give a firm 
support to the staves, and a hinged cover 
put on top. A hinged cover was also pro- 
vided for the lower half barrel, so that it 
can be closed when desired. A tin dipper 
hangs inside the half barrel over the 
spring, so that man and beast are now 
provided for and each can drink the water 
at its best. 


Feed Clover Freely. 


Cc. CG PERVIER, ILLINOIS. 


I wish to make it clear that large crops 
of clover cannot be continuously removed 
from our lands without taking large 
amounts of potash and phosphoric acid. 
which in time must be returned to the land 
in the shape of barnyard manure, or the 
land will become impoverished for the want 
of those elements. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the clover grower should feed as 
much of his product upon the farm as pos- 
sible and return the manure to the land. 
There is far too much of the fertility of our 
Illinois farms being shipped away in the 
form of corn, wheat, oats or hay, that 
should be eonverted into méat or dairy 
products where they are grown, and thus 
retain the greater part of the fertility upon 
the farm. 

There is, I believe, an unjust prejudice 
exis ing in the minds of many farmers 
against clover hay as a feed for horses. I 
prefer good clover hay to good timothy hay 
for work horses or colts. It is almost a 
perfect food in itself. It is the quality and 
quantity of hay and not the variety that is 
injurious to horses, and as they: are espe- 
cially fond of it, care must be taken to feed 
less clover than timothy, or injury may re- 
sult from excessive eating. In the dairy I 
have found no variety of fodder or hay 
equal to good clever hay as a milk pro- 
ducer, and I have repeatedly observed that 
a change of clover fcr timothy hay is fol- 
lowed by a reduced ficw of milk. 

I would sow clover with all the small 
grains each year, and if not wanted for 
meadow or pasture the following year, I 
would plow it under in the fall or the next 


spring, and believe that the increased fer- 
tility would more than pay cost of seed and 
labor. As a clearsirg crop for ridding a 
farm of foul weeds, I have found nothing 
equal to it. By mowing twice a year, and 
the tendency of the plant to smother the 
young weeds by its rapid and heavy growth, 
almost any noxious weed, except perhaps 
the wild morning glory, may be eradicated. 


Method of Harvesting Peanuts. 


D. W. BARROW, LOUISIANA EXPER STA. 


Kindly describe the harvesting of pea- 
nuts.—[Laurence Stackhouse, Pennsylva- 


After frost run the point of a plow under 
the vines so as to cut the roots and then 
lift the vines with the adhering pods out 
of the soil and shake free frum dirt. Lift 
out with a fork. When wilted stack the 
vines loosely around a pole about 7 feet 
high, using some sticks under them, to 
keep them off the ground, and cap with 
hay or straw. If stacked in large stacks 
or too closely, they will heat, so this must 
be avoided. After about four weeks the 
nuts may be picked from the vines and 
stored where they will be dry and well 
aired. Before offering the crop for sale it 
should be cleaned and sorted. In curing the 
Spanish peanut for hay very much the 
same method is followed, except that they 
cure more rapidly and consequently can 
be housed sooner. The Spanish peanut 
makes one of the best hays we can grow 
here. Further information about handling 
and raising peanuts can be obtained by 
writing to the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion, Knoxville, for bulletin No 2, Vol IV. 


Disk Plowing Popular—Disk plows are 
coming into very general use on the hard 
clay wheat lands of central Oklahoma. We 
have been using two of the four-horse 
double disk patterns and have made inquir- 
ies of many neighbors who are using them. 
Our conditions are a hard soil, considerable 
Cry weather, much plowing to do in mid- 
summer, for early plowing its best for 
wheat. A!l agree that disk plows are best 
for this section, for they will do practically 
as good work as a mold board plow and the 
draft is the seme when the soil is in good 
condition. Then they will do.good work in 
soil too dry and hard for a mold board to 
work at all, thus making it possible to 
prepare our ground in the dryest of seasons. 
Of course the draft is heavier, the . wear 
is' greater and nct as good work can be 
done. in very hard ground as when in good 
condition. Where the ground is wet they 
are inclined to run deep and the draft is 
heavier. My conclusion is that where from 
the nature of the soil or climate or sea- 
son that the ground is generally dry, it 
will pay to have the disk plow. Where the 
opposite conditions prevail, it is better to 
have the mold board plow.—{J. M. Rice, 
Oklahoma. 

Cucumber Growing—The establishment 
of new pickle rl-rts in many of the truck- 
ing sections of Michigan, Indiana and Il- 
linois calls attention to the fact that cu- 
cumbers yield from 200 to 390 bushels an 
acre, returning a profit of $100 to $125. The 
crop is not a difficult one to grow, the great- 
er amount of the labor coming at picking 
time. 

To Keep Smoked Hams and shoulders 
free from skippers after smoking, put them 
in flour sacks and tie tightly. Take tub 
of thick lime whitewash and dip sacks con- 
taining meat into it. Saturating them 
thoroughly and hang up at once. No bugs 
will be seen, provided the work is done 
before they get on the meat.—[{A, B. Nich- 
olson, I.incoln County, IIL 


Trespassing Forbidden, is _ sufficient 
warning on a sign, to make it unlawful to 
trespass on posted land. The shingle need 
not be signed 


ALI. ABOUT THE FARM 


Farm Power. 
Gasoline Engine a Good Investment. 


A. JAY SHORT, NEW YORE—THIED FPRIZE WIN- 
NER IN OPR CUNTEST FUR BEST STATEMENT 
OF EXPERIENCE IN USE OF GaSOLINE ENGINE 
ON FARM, 


There are engines on the market that are 
simple in construction and operation. As 
engines are sent out from factory there is 
no reason why any man who can run a 
binder cannot run one. My engine is of one 
horse power, fitted with generator valve 
and electric spark. I would not have one 
any other way. As the machine comes from 
the maker and is set up according to direc- 
tions, you have but to fill the water tank 
and gasoline tank, and set up batteries or 
attach sparking dynamo. There is always 
a mark where to set the gasoline needle 
valve, so the engine will run with same 
economy and power as at factory, if con- 
ditions are the same, but this varies. The 
gasoline will not always be the same and 
the air will be warmer or colder at different 
times of the year, which means a different 
mixture, ie, more or less gasoline. 

If you have a good strong “spark” you 
can get an explosion On must any kind of a 
mixture, enough to tell what is needed— 
more or less gasoline. If the engine at any 
time fails to start, look at the sparking 
<pparatus first. In my experience of six 
years with engines from one to 25 horse 
power, the firing part has given 80% of the 
trouble. 

I set my engine in the barn and run a 
cutting box with 10%4-inch knife at full ca- 
pacity. <A 6-inch burr mill will grind about 
5 bushels of corn and oats per hour. [I 
have run 3 bushels in 25 minutes. My man 
and myself cut with 28-inch buzz saw, 4 
cords of stove wood in 4 hours, with not 
quite 2 quarts of gasoline; cost 8 cents. My 
engine uses about 5 pints gasoline in 4 
hours in running churn, grind stone, etc. A 
2% horse power will meet nearly all of the 
requirements of the average farmer, and is 
very far ahead of wind power for any use. 
You do not have to wait for the wind to 
blow to grind or pump, and for running 
cream separator nothing but an electric 
motor can beat it. As compared with a 
steam engine, the cost is about the same, 
but repairs are less. Gasoline engines are 
more safe, much lighter in weight and best 
of all are ready to start at any minute. 

I have saved on my feed grinding alone 
this winter the interest and depreciation of 
my outfit, which cost $111. I can grind 20 
bushels in 4 hours at a cost of 16 cents. It 
would cost me at the mill $1. I cut all the 
stalks for 4 cows and 5 horses for one day 
in 30 minutes. It takes but little room and 
two men can carry it anywhere. When you 
take into consideration what goes to make 
up a steam rig, viz, engine, boiler, pump 
injector, valve gauge, steam gauge, safty 
valve, try cocks, etc, I can truthfully say I 
much prefer a gasoline engine. 


Skillful Device for Hydraulic Ram. 


The ingenious apparatus shown in the 
illustration is the work of a fifteen-year- 
old boy, Michael 
E. .Pue, Harford 
county, Md. It is 
made out of mate- 
rials found - about 
the farm work- 
shop and took the 
enterprising lad 
about one day to 
put it up. He says 
he hopes it will be 
of use to somebody 

CISTERN AND FLOAT. ise and sends his 
plans for publication. As the drawings 
show, it is a stopper and starter for hy- 
draulic ram. 

When the cistern, a, fills, the float, b, 
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raises and the weight, f, is lowered until it 
raising the weight, 
touches the piston, 
h, starting the 
rame The water 
flows out of the 
cistern and the 
float, b, is lowered, 
f, which is lighter 
than b. When the 
water in cistern 
gets low, f catches 
on d, lifting the 
rod, g, stopping 
the piston, h. The 
operation is re- 
peated when the 
cistern is refilled. 

The construction 
consists of an or- 
dinary ram, two 2-inch pulley wheels and 
two supports for same; a 12-pound lead 
weight, f, with half-inch hole through cen- 
ter, working on 4-foot quarter-inch rod, g, 
with loop at end; a float, b, consisting of a 
box or keg containing six 2-quart empty 
corked bottles. A chain or rope is attached 
to the weight, f, and the float, b, passes 
over the pulleys and is connected by a 
copper wire. 























RAM ATTACHMENT. 





Potato Digging Develops Rot. 





Potato digging has been prosecuted vigor- 
ously in all northern sections during the 
past week. The progress of the work con- 
firms what American Agriculturist earlier 
said, the irregular condition in rate of yield 
and quality. Our advices from -correspond- 
ents in the field show a wide range of 
output and a practical certainty that the 
crop as a whole will be considerably less 
than earlier opinions held by many enthu- 
siastic persons. 

In portions of the potato section 
of Wisconsin frost killed the vines 
at a time which prevented what otherwise 
would have been further development, and 
digging shows yields all the way from 40 
to 175 bushels, or more, per acre. In Min- 
nesota, some of the poorest reports indicate 
50 to 60 bushels; but others enough better 
to bring the aggregate yield for that state 
to good proportions. Throughout Michigan 
the rate of yield is not especially heavy, 
although late varieties have shown some 
improvement. Prices in the west are open- 
ing low, 22 to 24 cents per bushel in some 
states, as Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The potato harvest in the middle and 
eastern states has been somewhat hindered 
by rainy weather, but will now be pushed 
rapidly to completion. The rate of yield is 
variable, our reports showing that in por- 
tions of Ohio farmers are getting 250 to 300 
bushels per acre, dealers paying 38 to 40 
cents, stock moving rapidly. Much loss is 
noted through rot in New York and New 
England. American Agriculturist’s final 
summary will appear next week., Meanwhile 
our reports as published from week to week 
have kept subscribers informed as to actual 
conditions, sérious loss here and there 
through rot, etc, enabling them to post 
themselves fully on the situation, and to 
secure such prices as the market will stand. 


Uneven Quality in Apples. 


In northern apple orchards the situation 
is much as outlined in American Agricultur- 
ist last week. Warm weather has continued 
into October, but throughout many por- 
tions of the commercial apple belt sunshine 
has been lacking, therefore crop develop- 
ment somewhat slow. Growers are getting 
into orchards rapidly, and in many counties 
harvesting has made good progress. The 











general. testimony of our correspondents in 
orchard sections points to uneven quality 
of the fruit, granting that the bulk will be 
Mberal in the aggregate. Only here and 
there, however, does the quantity in sight 
compare favorably with the bumper yield 
of 1896. 

Michigan will have a much larger crop 
than that of last year, but quality irregu- 
lar, many orchards in bad _ condition 
where spraying was indifferently followed. 
Reference was made a week ago to damage 
in parts of Illinois. Fred Wellhouse, the 
big apple grower of eastern Kansas, writes 
he anticipates little more than a third of a 
full crop, yield very irregular, some or- 
chards full, others none, but good quality. 

As growers get into the orchards in New 
York, they find much faulty fruit, al- 
though the tonnage is quite heavy. Across 
the line in the important Niagara district 
of Ontario, well cared for orchards are 
showing most excellent fruit, but many 
No 2 apples appear, and this fact will re- 
duce the quantity available for shipment. 
The New England crop is ready for har- 
vest, work beginning in earnest, quality 
uneven. The practical failure of the Nova 
Scotia crop has been already noted, al- 
though some portions in the Annapolis val- 
ley show up a little better than others. The 
amount there available for export to Eng- 
land is very much smaller than in any re- 
cent year. 





The Calimyrna Fig Crop on our plaee 
is coming up fully to our expectations. 
The fruit is of the very best quality, and 
in my opinion will be far superior to our 
pack of last year. There will also be a 
very considerable increase in the tonnage 
over last season, providing that we do not 
have rains, in which event the crop would 
be somewhat curtailed. Orders for the 
goods are already coming in from Chicago, 
New York, Des Moines, St Louis and many 
other eastern points. The indications are 
that we will not have enough figs to fill 
our orders. There is no doubt but that this 
industry has a great future, not only in 
this state, but in the warmer parts of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Old Mexico, and 
Texas. I believe the figs can also be suc- 
cessfully grown in the Hawaiian Island and 
Australia. There has been more or less ap- 
prehension that we would not be able to 
retain the insect, but the experiences of 
the last two years in .this state, the win- 
ters having been the coldest for over 15 
years, and the insects having survived 
through them, without receiving any. in- 
jury, is I think proof enough that the in- 
sect question in connection with this sub- 
ject is settled once and for all.—f{Geo C. 
Roeding, Fresno County, Cal. 





Requirement for Bussers—The horse de- 
signed for the omnibus trade must be com- 
pact, with short legs and plenty of bone, 
He should weigh from 1200 to 1400 pounds 
and be a little over 15 hands high. As these 
horses trot most of the time, they should 
show plenty of activity and have a quick, 
elastic movement. There is some demand 
for this class of horses in America, but the 
greatest call comes from the old country 
cities, where omnibuses are still the chief 
means of transportation. 





The Snowdrop thrives in almost any soil 
and location and should be found in every 
garden. It can stand a great deal of hard 
treatment, but will well repay careful cul- 
ture. Plant the bulbs in the autumn as 
soon as they can be secufed. Place them 
in small clumps and allow them to take 
care of themselves. By planting them in 
different exposures a succession of flowers 
may be had from February until. late in 
May. 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows 

is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagor itself. 
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Fall Planting of Cherries. 


THOMAS J. FOSTER, MISSOURI. 


My opinion is that an acre of cherries of 
the right varieties, properly managed, will be 
as profitable as the same ground planted to 
apples or peaches. 

The first thing to consider is a suitable 
location. The best soil is a light loam that 
will retain moisture well during the sum- 
mer. It is useless to- plant a cherry tree 
on low or wet land unless well drained, 
and in fact it is not desirable to locate an 
orchard on low land, even if it has been 
well drained as there is more danger from 
frost than on high ground. 

The ground may be prepared for cherries 
by cultivating deep and plowing under a 
crop of cowpeas or some other leguminous 
plant a year or two in advance of planting 
to cherries. This will enable the soil to 
retain moisture much better and put it in 
qmuch better condition for cherry growing 
than it would otherwise be. 

I would set the trees about 18 feet apart 
each way and cultivate them thoroughly for 
at least four or five years. I find that it 
will pay to cultivate after the trees begin 
to bear, although it has been the practice 
of most cherry growers to seed to grass 
fited and increased in productiveness just 
after three or four years, Cherries are bene- 
as much by cultivation as appies or any 
other fruit, 

I think one reason farmers and fruit- 
growers do not grow more cherries is that 
they are usually planted along fence rows 
and in other undesirable locations, where 
they are allowed to take care of themselves. 
Under such conditions the trees make a 
poor growth and bear a crop of cherries 
every three or four years and’are called a 
failure. If we would plant and care for a 
cherry orchard as we do our apple orchards 
it would not be long until we would begin 
to realize the importance of the cherry not 
only as a desirable fruit for family use, but 
also as a marketable fruit. 

I prefer fall planting for cherries. They 
seem to make a better growth the first year, 
when planted in the fall. 

I do not advise the planting of many 
varieties of cherries. First I would plant 
the Early Richmond for an early. I would 
also plant the English Morrello and Dry 
house. The Montmorency also does fairly 
well here, and is almost as popular as the 
Early Richmond. It is a very popular va- 
riety for canning purposes. 


Barnyard Manure, when used in combi- 
nation with commercial fertilizers, has been 
found much more effective in some old 
world tests than when a@pplied alone. 





“WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN 


TREE FRUITS 
Better Grading System Needed. 


*WILLIAM DIXON, ONTARIO, 


The apple packers and dealers in the 
eastern part of this continent have never 
given the matter of grading the attention 
that its importance renders necessary. Not 
only does this apply to apples, but to other 
products, especially fruits which deteriorate 
rapidly as blackberries and raspberries. In 
the western states a very different condi- 
tion of packing and grading exists which 
has very greatly enhanced the popularity 
and assisted in the disposal of the fruit. 
The question is, why should we not advance 
in our particular trade and meet the de- 
mands of the consumer by grading to suit 
all classes, thus enhancing the value and 
increasing the consumption of the king of 
all fruits. ; 

The grading of apples in the east has 
been so deceptive and fradulent in the past 
that a great many of the largest hotels and 
restaurants in the large consuming centers 
have to a large extent abandoned the use 
of the green stock and have adopted the 
dried and canned article instead, claiming 
that they cannot depend on getting what 
they pay for, but are deceived in their 
purchases. I have often thought that if we 
had to handle oranges as we do apples, 
what would be the result? A very unsatis- 
factory and unprofitable trade; why, there- 
fore, continue to pack apples in the old, 
slovenly, unsatisfactory and unprofitable 
manner that exists at present? 

We are all aware of the difficulty of grad- 
ing properly when harvesting the fruit in 
the orchards. In order to overcome this 
it would be absolutely necessary to con- 
centrate supplies in fruit houses and stor- 
age places, where time and care could be 
taken to grade it to meet all demands of 
the different markets. 


FOUR CLASSES NEEDED 


In my opinion the larger varieties of 
apples, such as Baldwins and Spies, should 
be carefully graded into four classes: Ex- 
tra large, large, medium and small, and 
such varieties as Jonathan, Snows and Old- 
enburg into three grades. Then I feel confi- 
dent we could satisfy all classes of con- 
sumers. 

In no instance should diseased fruit of 
any kind be packed in barrels or boxes, as 
there is in the fall sufficient demand for all 
such fruit in bulk by canners, dryers and 
the peddling trade to consume it. The de- 
mand for canned and dried fruit is increas- 
ing sq enormously in all parts of the world 
that it is quite unnecessary to pack poor 


*Read before national apple shippers’ as- 
sociation, 1902. 


fruit which injures the demand for the 
sound, green stock. 

I feel that if some system of grading were 
adopted by the members of this association 
and faithfully carried out it would be, the 
means of creating greater confidence and 
greatly enlarge our individual trade in 
competition with inexperienced dealers and 
occasional speculators. The reason I have 
recommended extra large, large, medium 
and small as the designations of the differ- 
ent grades is that such terms would give 
a better appearance to a brand on a barrel 
and be more easily communicated, especial- 
ly by wire, in quoting than marks such as 
crosses. 

——EO— 


American Peaches and Pears in England. 


The receipts from the experimental ship- 
ment of peaches and pears sent to England 
have been very satisfactory. These inves- 
tigations are being made by the department 
of agriculture, under the supervision of 
Prof W. A. Taylor, as noted in these col- 
umns recently. Some were shipped Septem- 
ber 13, and were kept in cold storage at 36 
degrees during the voyage. The gross sell- 
ing price in London. for the different styles 
of packages as recorded by Garcia Jacobs 
& Co, by cable to their American represen- 
tative, W. M. French, were as follows: 

Standard Bartlett, half boxes, wrapped, 
$1.09; unwrapped, $1.03. Selected, wrapped, 
$1.58; unwrapped, $1.21. Standard, wrapped, 
$2.06 to $2.43; unwrapped, $1.70. Selected, 
wrapped, $2.67; unwrapped, $1.94. Standard 
in barrels, wrapped, $5.10; unwrapped, $4.37. 
Selected Elberta peaches, packed in 6-basket, 
carriers, wrapped, $2.55; unwrapped, $2.43. 

In the case of Bartletts packed in boxes 
and half-boxes, part of the fruit was 
wrapped in newspapers, and part in Cali- 
fornia fruit paper. There was no difference 
in the sale, except in the case of the stand- 
ard grade packed in boxes. Those wrapped 
in newspaper sold for $2.43, and those 
wrapped in California fruit paper for $2.06, 
as above. 


A Good Late Japanese Plum is wanted 
by northern -fruit growers. Satsuma is 
about the best of anything now grown com- 
mercially. Nickson rots too much and is a 
shy bearer. Hall is unsatisfactory and Oc- 
tober purple has not been tried sufficiently 
to warrant recommending it for extensive 
planting. 


Irrigation for, trees in localities where 
rainfall is insufficient should be practiced, 
so that the water may reach the tree root- 
lets at a depth of several feet below the 
surface. 





THE FODDER’S IN THE SHOCK” ---OUT IN KANSAS. 








Grading and Marketing of, Fruit. 


WILLIS’ T. MANN, NIAGARA 'COj/N' ¥/7) 





It is not necessary to assume that fruit 
growers are generaHy dishonest to explain 


the suspicion which’ so often attaches to 
our products. We have no recognized 
standard of grading, or of grade names, 
Each individual packer follows his own 
ideal and names are applied almost indis- 


criminately, and in fact, superlatives have 
been employed upon quite inferior packing 
until it is difficult to find terms to -properly 
distinguish really choice grades. Attempis 
have been made to meet the difficulty. A 
trade organization known a# the National 
apple shippers’ association, by resolution, 
has established certain standards of grad- 
ing for apples which the members of the 
association attempt to enforce to private 
contract with growers. Canada has en- 
deavored to solve the question by an act of 
parliament. 

The resolution of the National apple 
shippers’ association provides “that the 
standard for size for No 1 apples shall not 
be less than 214 inches in diameter and 
shall include such as the Ben Davis, Wil- 
low Twig, Baldwin, Greening, and other 
varieties kindred in size. That the stand- 
ard for such varieties as Romanite, Russet, 
Winesap, Jonathan, Misgouri Pippin, and 
other varieties kindred in size shall not be 
less than 2% inches. And further, that No 
1 apples sHall be at time of packing prac- 
tically free from the action of worms, de- 
facement of surface, or breaking of skin; 
shall be hand picked from the tree, a 
, bright normal color, and shapely form.” It 
also provides for a No 2 grade. 

I believe this plan is defective because it 
gives one name to two distinct grades and 
permits confusion as to where certain 
varieties should be classed. Many varie- 
ties are intermediate between the two 
classes here named and it would be difficult 
to determine where they belonged. In fact, 
given varieties may and do differ in size as 
grown in different sections, or in different 
seasons, and would need to be classed dif- 
ferently to meet these changing conditions. 
This is found to be true in practice. 

The Canadian law, known as the Fruit 
marks act, does not sufficiently distinguish 
the names that shall be applied to the dif- 
ferent grades; it defines one grade of ap- 
ples only, and requires that all fruit sold 
in closed packages shall be marked in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the act, 
and shall be subject to official inspection. 
As the law steod at first it was not in ac- 
cordance with the intentions or the desires 
of growers and was not altogether satis- 
factory. It has somewhat modified re- 
cently. - 

I have endeavored to devise a plan that 
should so far as possible avoid the difficul- 
ties and objections of these two methods. 
I believe, i, that the desired standard 
should be established by legislation; 2, that 
such a law should not ‘interfére, unduly, 
with present trade conditions; 3, that it 
should not include low -or wundésitable 
grades of fruit; 4, that it should define 
clearly the different- grades and apply de- 
finite names to each grade;-5, that the use 
of the grades or grade names should not ‘be 
compulsory. But the use of’ the distin- 
guishing names and marks should not be 
permitted upon any package of fruit not 
graded in accordance with the legal stand- 
ard. 

Growers often produce fruit that cannot 
be put upon the market as high grade or 
fancy fruit, and the privilege of grading 
such fruit in such manner as: the ‘grower 
may desife, should not be abridged, but 
there can be no injustice in reserving dis- 
tinctive marks or names for a legally es- 
tablished standard and by so doing we can 
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establish a reputation for high grade, hon- 
est, packing that will enhance the reputa- 
tion and tend to increase the price of our 
products. * 

Fhe confusion that exists in our markets 
at present because of the multiplicity of 
sizes of packages is a hin@rancé to trade 
and demands reform. It is a subject that 
has received much‘ attention during recent 
years, and we now have a law establishing 
a standard barrel, and also one establish- 
ing a standard of size for berry* packages. 


Such a law in harmony with that reg- 
ulating the size of berry baskets, should 
determine the capacity rather than the 


style or form of package. -To attempt the 
latter would interfere with the tendency to 
improve the packages now in use. To es- 
tablish standards of size stated in cubic 
inches, to provide for all the sizes actually 
needed for the various kinds of fruit or to 
satisfy market requirements, ought not to 
be difficult. 

The problem of transportation known as 
the car shortage or the car famine is an 
important one to fruit growers everywhere. 
In 1900, this first became a serious ques- 
tion in western New York. During that 
year many thousands of dollars were lost 
by farmers and fruit buyers in some sec- 
tions of our state. This was particularly 
true of Niagara and Orleans counties. At 
that time the shortage was attributed to 
the abnormally large apple cfop which we 
produced, but the difficulty increased last 
season and all lines of trade throughout the 
country were affected. I believe the legis- 
lature should be asked to pass a law com- 
pelling transportation companies, in the 
case of perishable products, like fruit and 
vegetables, to furnish suitable cars within 
a reasonable time after demand or forfeit 
to the shipper a definite sum for each day’s 
delay. 





Securing Higher Prices for Cord Wood. 





The fuel question has never been so acute 
as this season, and is being greatly inten- 
sified with the approach of cold weather. 
Supplies of hard coal are practically ex- 
hausted, both east and west, and among the 
latest features, aside from the failure of the 
president last week to affect a compro- 
mise, is the movement on the part of some 
of the big consumers to import from Wales, 
The effect of this extreme*shortage in an- 
thracite, with prices more than double nor- 
mal, and with positive advances in soft 
coal prices, brings prominently to the front 
the question of the use of greatly increased 
quantities of wood for fuel purposes. 

Within the past two weeks so great has 
been the demand for stove wood in cit es 
and towns,. that the retail price shows con- 
siderable advance, and a further upward 
trend almost inevitable. Wood dealers are 
apparently trying to keep down the buy- 
ing prices at wholesale, “while shoving up 
the cost to consumers. 

Farmers with wood lots ought. to keep 
thoroughly posted on the situation, and not 
allow the middlemen to secure all the prof- 


. its. If higher prices are bound to come, it 
.is only fair that the owners of timber land 
. secure reasonable advances for a commod- 


ity which much of the time goes a-begging, 
or sells at figures so low as to leave little 
profit for the owner who cuts and mar- 
Compared with normal 
prices’ of say $5.50 to $7 per ton for anthra- 
cite coal, retail dealers: almost everywhere 
are now asking $10 and $12, and in many 
instances as high as $15 to $15.50 per ton. 
While the strike is possibly approaching 
a crisis, whatever the outcome, the supply 
of coal will be abnormally short through- 
out all of the coming winter: Stocks are 
reduced to'a minimum, there has been prac- 
tically no output-at the Pennsylvania mines 
since last May, ani the demand for co-d 
wood must. prove:-phenomenal.- This, in’ 


‘spite of the devices to employ various sub- 


stitutes in heatmg, such as illuminating~ 
gas, crude petroleum, coke, etc. 
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Latest Cranberry Prices. . 

Advices to American Agriculturist the last 
few days show the following prices offered 
growers for cranberries: At Harwichport, 
Mass, $5.50 per barrel for goed stock, fu ly 
half crop sold. At Taunton, no price estab- 
lished. At Hyannis, prices on track have 
been from $4.25 to $5 per barrel. Late va- 
rieties not on the market, but will prob- 
ably start around $6. 

At New Egypt, N J, no sales reported, 
crop very short. At Medford, season late 
and no berries sold. At Toms River, no 
price offered. At Woodbury, too early for 
the movement of crop. At Cameron, Wis, 
pie cranberries quotably $4 p bbl in smll 
lots, standard grades $5.50 to $6, Jumbos $7. 
At Grand Rapids, growers offered $550 to - 
$5.75, but are holding for $6; about 20% of 
crop has been delivered to shippers. 


ae crofula 


It is commonly inherited. 

Few are entirely free from it. 

Pale, weak, puny children are afflict- 
ed with it in nine cases out of ten, and 
many adults suffer from it. 

Common indications are bunches in 
the neck, abscesses, cutaneous eruptions, 
inflamed eyelids, sore ears, rickets, ca- 
tarrh, wasting, and general debility. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Eradicate it, positively and absolutely. 
This statement is based on the thou- 
sands of permanent cures these medi- 
cines have wrought. 











“My daughter had scrofula, with elevea 
sores on her neck and about her ears. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla was highly. recom- 
mended and she took it and was cured. 
She is now in good health.” Mrs. J. H. 


Jones, Parker City, Ind, 


Mood’s Sarsaparitia promises to:.cure 
and keeps the promise. 


“FUMA” Sane 


ari 
t tg 
the weevil, ‘ mae are me ene 


ty but you can stop hele grind 
FUMA CARBON BISULPHIDE” 3. sui:c 
DWARD,.K. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, 
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important to APPLE Shippers. 


Our experience has taught us that in many 
cases nnsatisfactory prices are caused by improper 
packing of apples. Below we pive full instruc. 
tions how to pack. If these instructions are car- 
ried out thoroughly, apples will never arrive 
slack packed, unles« they rot. en route. f 

Buyers demand apples packed solid in an at- 
tractive manner, in new apple barrels, or clean 
second-hand flour barrels, 

Before taking the head out of your barrel, drive 
bulge hoops down tight, and tack two or three 
nails in each hoop, Then nail the top hoop of 
one end with three or four nails, driving the nails 
80 they will enter the head. Turn barrel over and 
take ont the other head; clinch or break cff nails 
that show tnside the barrel. . 

Piate the face of the barrel with two rows «f 
appies, stem end down, selecting these apples 
carefully, have them uniform in size, high e¢: lor, 
perfectly smooth and free from worm holes, 
wormy blow ends and other defecta, Then fi'l-op 
the barrel without bruising the fruit, shake down 
gently bnt thoroughly after each. basketfrl, fli 
the barre? two or three inches above the chime 
in fact fill so full that the head has to be pressed 
in-with a lever or scree barrel press; dn. not be 
afraid to mash Jact tier of a Y . “Then fasten 
in head; drive hoops down tight,.and nail with 
four, or five nails, Turn, barrel over and stencil 
the vartety It contains on plated ed. 
Establishea” 8. H. & EF. H. FROST, 1865. 
i uce Commission Merchants, 
319 Washington Street, cor. Jay *St, New York, 
Menibers of the Nati nal Leagne of Commissiou 

Merchants of the United States. 
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Beans as Dairy Food. 


DR W. P. WHEELER, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


Some farmers are buying ground beans 
for cows. Is it safe to-feed them? What 
should they be mixed with fora good milk 


ration? Which of the following is cheap-- 


est, according to feed value at given prices 
per ton? Bran $23, middlings $25, corn meal 
$27, beans $14.—[M. -V. Reynolds, Allegany 
County, N Y. 

I will say that we have not experimented 
in the feeding of beans to milch cows at 
this station. Ground beans can be fed with 
apparent saféty to cows if fed only in very 
small proportion and thoroughly mixed 
with other food. The market price of 
beans is generally too high for stock food, 
except the damaged material, so they are 
seldom used for cows. We do not advise 
the use of any such unpalatable food in 
more than very small quantity. The wheat 
bran will supply about 57 per cent of 
digestible dry matter, wheat middlings 
about 65 per cent and corn meal about 76 
per cent. The choice of these grains de- 
pends upon what coarse fodders are avail- 
able. The bran and middlings supply 
nearly twice as much digestible protein as 
the corn meal. The beans are highly nit- 
rogenous and at the price would supply the 
small proportion of protein that can be 
safely derived from this source cheaper 
than the other food. 


Selecting and Fattening Swine. 


CHARLES H. MILLER, FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA 


One of the. most important points in 
breeding swine is the selection of the sow. 
She should have soft ears, broad forehead 
and nice, smooth skin, and should not have 
been fed much corn, but rather raised on 
clover pasture and red shorts mixed with 
a little bran, and when from eight to ten 
months old bred to a full-bréd boar one 
year old. The half-bred Chester-Whites or 
Poland-Chinas are more prolific than full- 
bred sows. 

The feed should consist of a little corn 
and bran, with a few oats and any kind of 
chopped feed, together with about one acre 
of good clover pasture. This feed should 
be continued until the pigs are about two 
weeks old. The bedding should be nice, 
clean wheat straw which has been worked 
fine for farrow, and the pens should be kept 
clean. f 

Arrange the pen ‘so that the pigs cannot 
get to the trough until about thrée. weeks 
old. Let the sow and pigs out early in the 
morning to: get the early sun, but: do=not 
let them out in the evening if cold: After 
the pigs are about three weeks old change 
the feed a little to oats and sweet milk. 
When the pigs are six weeks old, wean 
them and feed on sweet milk and bran, a 
little corn and wheat chopped. .This makes 
lots of muscle. When about six months 
old feed plenty of corn. When they are 
about ten to 12 months old one ought to 
have about 300-pound hogs. When fattening 
hogs, keep them penned close and give 
them half an hour’s exercise on the ground 
every day. The Chester-White and Poland- 
China cross I think produces one of the 
best hogs. 


Rye for Young Hogs 


H. G. VAN PELT, IOWA. 


How can I best feed rye to young hogs?— 
[R. A. Blackinton, Michigan. 

If the rye is to be fed alone to hogs, the 
best results will be obtained grinding the 
grain and soaking it in water for 24 hours 
before feeding. It is hardly advisable to 
feed rye or in fact any grain without some 
other supplementary food. Young pigs al- 
ways make better gains upon two feeding 
stuffs than one. Accordingly the rye should 
be ground and soaked with an equal quan- 
tity of corn. Such a ration will prove more 
satisfactory than either corn or rye alone 
and there will be much less danger of the 
pigs becoming diseased. Rye, which has 


FARM ANIMALS 


practically the same feeding value as bar- 
ley, is an excellent supplement to corn, and 
by feeding the pigs three times a day the 
feeder has good reasons to expect large 
gains and an excellent quality of pork. 


Controlling Blackleg in Cattle. 


This disease is most troublesome in au- 
tumn, October being considered one of the 
worst blackleg months. Young cattle be- 
tween six and 18 months are most suscepti- 
ble. It seldom occurs in animals of two 
years old or over. The symptoms of the 
disease consist first in a loss of appetite, 
presence of fever and a disinclination to 
move. The animal seems greatly depressed 
and frequently lies down. One of the most 
characteristic symptoms is the prominent 
swelling which usually appears on some 
part of the body. On being rubbed a 
crackling sound is heard. The swelling usu- 
ally appears on the hind quarters, but it 
may be on any part of the body. If the 
swelling is deep seated it is not so easily 
detected. If on the quarter a noticeable 
lameness soon appears. The symptoms 
develop rapidly, resulting in the death of 
the animal in from 12 to 36 hours. 

The disease occasionally breaks out in a 
country where nothing of the kind has been 





sufficient. When the animal is six months 
to a year old a single vaccination ought to 
be sufficient to render the animal immune 
until he has passed the blackleg age. Fré- 
quently it is necessary to vaccinate calves 
under six months. In this case repeat in six 
months or a year. 

The vaccine with directions for using it 
can usually be secured from the department 
of agriculture at Washington or any reliable 
manufacturer. A supply should always be 
kept on hand for use in case of emergencies, 
As a rule experiment stations in the differ- 
ent stock growing states have blackleg 
vaccine for distribution. The use of old 
vaccine is not @advised. It should be fresh 
every three or four months. 


International Stock Show Promising— 
The outlook for the international live stock 
exposition at Chicago November 29 to De- 
cember 6, is improving every day. Last 
year several governors, representing ihe 
leading states of the union, were present, 
and this season more of them will be ca 
hand. Besides these, representatives of the 
British, German, French and Italian gov- 
ernments will come over and take notes. 
The agricultural college features will be 
important, the rules and regulations of 
which can be secured by writing to Prof C, 





A SUBSTANTIAL FARMER OF LEBANON COUNTY, PA 


Is J. Henry Kettering, here pictured with his fine Norman-bred horse. Mr Ket- 
tering delights in fine horses and caitle and is a live, energetic, practical farmer, 
one that drives the farm work with a vim. 


heard of. It has been demonstrated, how- 
ever, that an outbreak never comes unless 
through the introduction of blackleg germs. 
These germs or small spores last for a long 
time and are ready to develop whenever 
conditions are favorable. They are spread 
by dogs, hogs and buzzards. Taking these 
facts into consideration the only wonder is 


that there is not more blackleg than is, 


usually credited to a community. When the 
germs are once distributed in the soil they 
are hard to get rid of. 

The most important thing in preventing 
blackleg is to burn the carcasses as soon as 
the animals die. Where this is not possible, 
burying deeply is advisable, although burn- 
ing is much to be preferred. Vaccinating 
for prevention is given the best of satis- 
faction and cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. It is now used every year by 
progressive stockmen. When the disease is 
known to exist in a community cattle 
should be vaccinated before they begin to 
die. One vaccination in the spring before 
the animals are placed on pasture is usually 


F. Curtiss of Ames, Ia. Animals entered 
by the colleges for competition in their own 
classes, must be bred and owned by them. 
This applies to the fat stock division as 
weil as the pure bred. The pure bred live 
stock building with its splendid agricultu- 
ral exhibits will be in full operation. A 
large number of the associations will have 
their headquarters in this building and will 
use the various rooms for meeting places. 
A movement is now on foot to establish in 
this building a gallery, where will be hung 
photographs of the men who have done 
most toward building up the live stock in- 
dustry of the United States. 


Cost of Baby Beef—According to fat 
stock show records, yearling steers put on 
gain at a cost of $3.70 to $4.03 per 100 
pounds, two-year-olds $7.98 to $8.12, and 
three-year-olds $12.54. At the Michigan 
station the cost for the same ages was $1.87, 
7.37 and $9.57 respectively. The variation 


_is great, but all point to the fact that 


young animals can be fattened much more 
cheaply than older stock. 





Score Card for Judging Dairy Cows; 





AS a means of guidance for. students in 
judging dairy cows, the Connecticut, agri- 
cultural college at Storrs uses. a score. card. 
If every dairyman and farmer would score 
his. cows by this card, then. watch the milk 
pail carefully. for results, and. weed out 
the cow boarders, he would not be so apt 
to replace poor cows with other poor ones. 
The card is as follows, with the number 
of points accorded each section, 100 being 
perfection: 


Digestive capacity, 15 points: Barrel long, 


and deep through the middle, with well 
sprung ribs. 

Udder formation, 25 points: Udder full in 
front, 8; udder full and well up behind, 8; 
udder of large size and capacity, 4; teats 
well apart, squarely placed and of good 


and even size, 5. 

Nerve system, 15 points: 
nerve system, Bright, prominent eye, with 
quiet and gentle expression. Forehead long 
and broad with dished face. Backbone 
raising well between the shoulder blades. 
Large, rugged spinal processes, indicating 
good development of spinal cord. Ribs and 
vertabrae wide apart. Long tail. 

Maternal organs, 5 points: Wide over hips 
with roomy pelvis and high pelvis arch. 


Well developed 


Milking marks, 10 points: Quantity of 
flow, as indicated by milk veins long, 
crooked and branching, with large or deep 


wells. Color of milk—skin of deep yellow. 
Quality of flow—udder showing plenty of 
substance, but not too meaty or fleshy. 
Indication of economic production, 30 
points: Spare form with an absence of all 
superfluous flesh, as shown by clean cut- 
lean face, long, thin neck, light front quar- 
ters, sharp withers, brisket fine, crops scant, 
inhollowing hind quarters with thin, in- 
curved thigh, and high, arching flank. 


Eee 


The Dairy Cow as a Food Producer. 





Probably no animal on the farm utilizes 
its food so completely in the work of pro- 
duction as the dairy cow. In manufactur- 
ing, the economy of a machine is judged 
by the proportion of work to total energy 
expended. This rule may be applied in 
judging of the relative economy of farm 
animals as producers of food materials. 
A cow producing a moderate yield of milk 
will require about the same food as a steer 
being stall fattened. Lawes and Gilbert 
of England have shown by elaborate ex- 
periments that a cow yielding ten quarts 
milk per day will produce in her milk week- 
ly 6.6 pounds nitrogenous’ substance, 6.3 
pounds fat, 8.3 pounds milk sugar and 1.3 
pounds mineral matter, making 22.5 pounds 
total food materials. ~ 

A steer gaining 15 pounds per week will 
produce in the increase made 1.1 pounds 
nitrogenous substance, 9.5 pounds fat and 
+2 pound mineral matter, or 10.8 pounds to- 
tal food material. In other words, in a 
given time the cow produces in her milk 
about twice as much food materials as the 
steer stores on his body. According to these 
figures the solids of milk differ from those 
of beef by being far more nitrogenous, and 
thus more valuable as food. With milk at 
3 cents per quart and beef at 7 cents per 
pound, the market value per pound of the 
solids of the two classes of products is 
about the same. When milk sells at a rela- 
tively higher price than this, the increased 
economy of the daify cow, as compared with 
the beef animal, becomes still more appar- 
ent. 


_ — 


The Difference in Cows—Many articles 
are written about cows that do not pay 
their keep. This is only too true, says 
F. W. Albertson, Ontario, @an, and 
many more dairies could be improved upon 
that are now paying a profit already. Here 
is the record of two cows, Maud and Bess, 


that were born at about the“same time in 
They 


1896. are half sisters and look alike. 


LIVE STOCK: AND DAIRY 


Bess .had: large milk veins and bag, while 
Maud-has better digestive organs, and both 
weigh slightly over 1400 pounds. On the three 
years’ record on the same feed and condi- 
tions; one cow..was worth $30 the most 
money, although both were profitable. 
These cows ‘are Durham and Holstein. 
RECORD OF TWO COWS FOR THREE YEARS, 


Milk, Butter - Butter, Days 
ibs fat, % Ibs 
1899, Maud . 6,000 3.4 286 286 
1899, Bess ........8,345 3.6 348 350 
1900, Maud 7,110 3.5 300 278 
1900, Bess . 8,447 3.5 342 300 
1901, Maud .......7,737 3.7 328 309 
1901, Bess ........ 8,917 3.6 373 287 
Total, Maud ..20,847 914 873 
Total, Bess....25,709 1,063 967 


Quarantine Boards Meet—The sixth an- 
nual convention of the national association 
of state quarantine boards at Wichita, Kan, 
was well attended. This association has the 
power of recommending the establishment 
of federal quarantine line. The quarantine 
line for next year is to remain the same 
as the present, with the exception of Moore 
and Bledsoe counties in Tennessee. These 
are to be placed above it, after examination 
by an agent of bureau of animal industry. 
The open season for the movement of south- 
ern cattle northward was also determined. 
For Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas it will 
be from November 1 to December 31. For 
Missouri, Illinois, Virginia,- Tennessee, 
North Carolina, New Mexico and Arizona 
from November 1 to January 31. From the 
two northern tiers of counties in Arkansas 
into Missouri, from February 1 to March 
31.. The following officers were elected: 
President, W. E. Bolton of Oklahoma; vice- 
president, Dr D. F. Luckey of Missouri; 
secretary, W. P. Smith of Illinois. The 
next meeting will be held in Denver in Au- 
gust, 1903. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Giddiness—B. S. (Bolivia) has lambs that 
suffer with a giddiness. This derangement 
may. be the result of several causes, water 
on the brain, formation of hydati, eating 
some weeds or a deranged condition of the 
system. Such cases should be carefully ex- 
amined by an expert veterinarian to find 
if possible, the cause of disease. If one 
can not be obtained try the following: 
Give .each lamb (about eight months old) 
two drams bromide of potassium at a dose 
twice a day for two weeks. 











Injured Teat—P. A., Mississippi, has a 
cow that cut her teat and the milk leaks 
through the opening. Scarify the edges of 
the wound gently with a pen knife, then 
take a small sharp, common pin and put 
it in about % inch back from edge of wound 
and bring it out through the other edge 
about the same -distance. Then take a 
small cord or strong thread and wind 
tightly around the ends of the pin in the 
form of a figure eight and tie. If the 
wound is a small one a pin will be suffi- 
cient but if-it is an inch long it will re- 
quire two. Then cover the surface with 
several layers.of collodion. The milk will 
have to be removed by means of a milk 
tube, the price of which is 50 cents and 
may be obtained from any veterinarian in- 
strument maker or from D. McIntosh, 
Champaign, IIl. 
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. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—I can heartil 
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Why a Farm Telephone Pays. 


GEORGE WYLIE, WISCONSIN. 


The telephone is a greater necessity to 
the farmer on the farm than it is to the 
business man in the city. In the city, dis- 
tances are short and help of a certain kind 
is cheap, while in the country, distances 
are great, and help of every kind grows 
scarcer every year. The farmer can, if he 
will, avail himself of this labor-saving ap- 
Pliance much easier and~at less expense 
than the business man in the city, and 
much eaSier than the farmer himself imag- 
ines, unless hé has investigated the sub- 
ject in all its bearings. 

Telephone lines can and are being built 
by farmers on what might be termed the 
co-epcrative plan, but a co-operative tele- 
phone line is an entirely different proposi- 
tion from a co-operative creamery or other 
co-operative farm institutions, in that, as 
g00n as a creamery is built, trouble may 
begin, it must be run; while with a tele- 
phone line, when the line is built, trouble, 
if there is any, ends. It practically runs 
itself. I\would not advise the formation of 
any large companies of farmers for this 
purpose. A company of three or four and 
from that up to eight or ten is enough. 
Where more than this number wish to join 
the company, they had better form two or 
more companies and make their lines inter- 
changeable with two other companies, and 
we have no difficulty, for the reason that 
the others want the use of our line just as 
much as we want the use of theirs. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMPANY. 

In the organization of a farmers’ tele- 
phope company no two set of men will 
go at it in just the same way, and it is 
not necessary that they should. Our com- 
pany was .organized by five men getting 
together and agreeing to build ten miles 
of line. We estimated the cost and divid- 
ed it into shares. We drew up certain 
rules governing the operation of the com- 
pany, elected a président, secretary and 
treasurer, paid in our capital stock, and 
built the line. 

After organizing the company, get a per- 
mit from the supervisors of the town to 
run your line on the highways over which 
you wish to build; also get permission 
from: the owners of the adjoining lands to 
set poles in front of ‘their property. The 
law requires that the poles be set within 
4 feet of- the line. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the poles be set 4 feet 
the fence. Our experience is that 
most fences encroach on the highway more 
or less, and if poles are set within a foot 
of the fence they are more out of the way 
and you will, as a rule, come nearer to 
complying with the law than if you set the 
poles 4‘feet from the fence. The poles 
should be set as near in line as possible, 
for if not set in line the wire gets Slack in a 
short time. 

The law requires the wire to be not less 
than 14 feet from the ground, and at road 
crossings 22 feet. Corner poles should be 
well guyed or braced. All poles should be 
firmly set, and lightning rods should be 
placed on every tenth pole or oftener. Well 
seasoned white or burr oak poles will last 
nearly as long as cedar. No pole should 
be set that is smaller than 6 inches in di- 
ameter at the surface after being set 3 
feet in the ground. 

WHAT ONE MILE WILL COST. 

The following figures will be found ap- 
proximately correct as to cost per mile of 
finished line: 

White or burr oak poles, 25c each, 

32 to the mile 
Digging holes and setting poles at 10c 

each 3.20 
260 pounds No 10 wire at $3 per 100 Ibs 7.80 
32 porcelain insulators at le each.... .32 
Stringing and fastening wire to poles.. 2.00 


Total cost, 1 mile.. oDahqedc eh Seen 
If the work is done by the farmers them- 
selves, as it usually is, deduct $5.20 for dig- 
ging holes, setting poles and stringing wire, 


BUSINESS FARMING 


leaving $16.12, the actual cash outlay for 
one mile. If the farmers can furnish poles 
suitable, deduct $8, leaving the cash outlay 
for one mile of line, $8.12. If cedar poles are 
used, add 25 cents per pole additional, mak- 
ing the total cost of a mile with cedar 
poles and No 10 wire $29.32. Something 
might be saved on the above figures by 
using lighter wire. If No 12 wire is used 
it will require 175 pounds per mile, $3.10 per 
100 pounds, making $5.43 per mile, a saving 
of $2.37 per mile over the No 10 wire. Then 
why use No 10? Because it is less liable to 
be affected by weather conditions and does 
not get broken so easily, and they tell us 
the smaller the wire the greater the resist- 
ance. In other words, you can talk far- 
ther and plainer over No 10 than you can 
over No 12 or 14. The above figures are for 
single wire or ground lin« 


GET THE BEST TELEPHONES, 


When it comes to a question of ’phones, 
get the best on the market. A cheap ’phone 
may do where only two or three wish to 
use the line, but for a farmers’ circuit with 
20 phones, the best is none too good. Then, 
too, if you have connection with an adjoin- 
ing toll line you should have a ‘phone 
strong enough to carry you 30 miles with 
ease. 

With a single wire, good ground connec- 
tions are of the first importance. , Ground 
wires must be got down to damp earth, 
down so deep that they will not dry out in 
summer or freeze dry in winter. Gravel or 
sand makes poor ground connections. A 
good well is the best possible place to ter- 
minate a ground wire. A cistern is no 
better ground connection than a pitcher of 
water would be. There appears to be a 
prevalent idea among farmers that the con- 
struction and imstallation of a telephone 
line requires a marked degree of skill and 
experience. This is a mistake. A fair de- 
gree of common business sense is all that it 
requires. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the 
fact that it is as a business proposition 
that the telephone stands out as a neces- 
sity on the farm. The shipper makes use 
of the line in buying stocks, the dealer in 
agricultural implements, the grain buyer, 
the lumber dealer, the doctor, the mer- 
chant and everyone else in business all 
want connection with the farmers’ line, and 
the farmer as he hangs up the receiver be- 
gins to realize as he never realized before 
the importance of being a farmer with a 
telephone in the house. 

(Telephones, all telephone supplies, sug- 
gestions for organizing companies and 
equipping may be had by writing our ad- 
vertisers, whose cards appear elsewhere in 
this and succeeding issues.—Ed]. . 
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Book Notices. 


CHEMISTRY, ITs EVOLUTION AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. By Ferdinand G. Wiechmann, 
Ph D. 41%x7 inches, 176 pages, cloth. Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins, New York. 

A general survey of chemistry from its 
origin to the present day, for the non-pro- 
fessional reader as well as for the student. 
It is written in a style designed to hold the 
interest of its readers and to invite appre- 
ciation of the grandeur and the charm of 
chemistry. Sold by Orange Judd Company. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Cultivation of Small Fruits—A general 
discussion of this subject at the summer 
meeting of the Missouri state horticulturai 
society, brought out the fact that thorough 
cultivation is necessary for all varieties. 
H. W. Jenkins prefers surface cultivation 
through the season. Wheat straw mulch 
reflects heat and burns up berries. Diseus- 
sion on dewberries brought out the fact that 
they were not profitable unless grown in 
sufficient quantities for carload shipments. 
The best method of managing is to destroy 
old ‘eanes every year and let new.-ones. come 
up ‘the following spring: ~*~ . 4 


Poultry for Profit. 
Layers, Good and Bad. 


G B. F, 


A hen is a hen to be sure. But the teli- 
tale trap nest shows that some hens are the 
merest apology for the name, so far as 
eggs are concerned, while others ought to 
be proud of themselves for the quantity and 
quality of their work on the nest. A prime, 
good hen like many a good cow, is often 
paying the board of numerous shiftless 
relations that do scarcely a good month’s 
work-in the year. 

Thus the champion hen at the Maine ex- 
periment station, a smart, hustling Barred 
Plymouth Rock, whose portrait is shown 
herewith, laid 237 deep, brown eggs that 
weighed one pound, 11% ounces per dozen 
after she had laid over 200, the size not 
dwindling as with some hens after heavy 
laying. The récord was for just a year. 
The flock numbered over 100, and the other 
Plymouth Rockhen illustrated, was one of 
the poorest of the number, having never 
laid more than 34 eggs in 365 days. 

The difference in the two is apparent at 
a glance. The prize layer, although well 
developed in every way, seems active, alert 
and springy; a combination of poise and 
energy which indicates vitality, sex de- 
velopment and foraging power. The poor 
layer in contrast looks dumpish and beefy; 
tco heavy behind and but little sex develop- 
ment. Her type is seen in most large flocks, 
and she is seldom a decent layer. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the poor 
layers can always be selected by anything 
in their general appearance. Some, which 
good judges pronounced of the egg type 
and probably good layers, were shown by 
the trap nest as among the poorest. . There 
is apparently no sure way to select the best 
hens except by counting the eggs. That is 
what some of the experiment stations and 
enterprising breeders are doing. Then, after 
the trap nest has done its work, they raise 
both males and females from eggs laid by 
the best hens, and thus improve the stock, 
in the same way that cattle, horses and 
sheep have been improved. 

The average breeder is doing the reverse 
of this method so far as concerns the prac- 
tical qualities of his flock. He selects the 
largest and finest looking eggs at the hight 
of the laying season. Trap nests show that 
when a poor hen lays, she does it mostly 
in spring, and laying but a few eggs a 
year, she is likely to lay larger and better 
locking ones than those hens that have 
been at work all winter. Hence a majority 
of the chicks will naturally be from poor 
layers, the result being aided by the fact 
that after long continued laying, eggs aver- 
age less fertile than from fresh layers. 

The poultry keeper who cannot attempt 
the trap nest plan of selection, can select 
to some extent by attention to the general 
styie of the fowls, as illustrated in the 
photographs. Also by watching and tagging 
those hens which’ lay early and steadily, 
begin’ promptly after weaning chickens, 
continue through hot weather and the 
molting season and lay eggs of fair size 
and color, he may pick out many of the 
best. Another’ simple and more exact 
method of keeping record is to put the hens 
to be tested each by herself with a flock 
laying eggs of a different color. 


Treatment of Chicken Cholera. 


Several complaints of- the prevalence of 
chicken cholera have reached us with re- 
quest for a remedy. This is a highly 
contagious disease affecting all poultry 
and is caused by bacteria. The infection 
eccurs. by taking food or drink contaminat- 
ed by the excrement of sick birds, or even 
by inhaling the germs floating in the air. 
It may fun rapidly through a flock, de- 
stroying a large portion of the fowls in a 
week, or it may assume a chronic form, 


_ spread slowly and be troublesome for weeks 


or even months. The earliest symptoms are 





— 





a yellow color of the urates or excrement, 
secreted by the kidneys, followed by loss 
of appetite. The bird separates from the 
flock, the feathers become rough, the wings 
droop, the head is drawn toward the body 
and the fowl becomes very weak and sleepy. 
These symptoms are usually accompanied 
with a high fever and intense thirst. The 
disease lasts usually about three days. 
Medical treatment is of little avail. A 
dessert spoonful of a solution of one dram 
carbolic or hydrochloric acid and one quart 

















water for adult birds is recommended. 
Affected birds should be isolated and the 
greatest dependence placed on a thorough 
disinfection of the premises and on sanitary 
precautions. Give a thorough cleaning to 
the houses, yards and whatever ground the 
poultry frequents. 

For disinfecting, sulphuric acid is 
the cheapest, oui; 21 - extremely 
dangerous to use, as it burns severely 
if it touches one’s flesh or clothing. 
One pound to 50 quarts water is the right 
proportion to use. Pour-the acid slowly 
into the water in a wooden vessel, as it 
creates considerable heat in mixing. Sprinkle 
the weakened acid freely around the hen- 
house and on the ground frequented by the 
poultry. Thoroughly cleanse the drinking 
and feeding vessels and keep them clean. 
Persistent and heroic measures are neces- 
sary to get rid of cholera when once it gets 
into a flock. 





Give Fowls Free Run—One of the most 
noticeable results of the poultry contest 
was the difference between yarded chicks 
and those which had the run of the place. 
There was no difference in the Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns; those confined seemed to 
keep pace with those at large, but with the 














ONE OF THE POOREST LAYERS. 


Silver Laced .Wyandots there was a vast 
difference. Yarded cockerels in November 
weighed four to 4% pounds each, while 
those of the same age which had run at 
large would tip the scales at six and seven 
pounds.—[F. J. Kniffin, New York. 


Store Green Feed for winter use before 
it is too late. Cabbage for early winter 
and beets for late use are two of the best 
fsvegetables. 
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00 YOU GEY UP WITH A LAME BACK? 





Hawe You Uric 


Acid, Rheumas- 


tism or Bladder Trouble ? 


Pain or dull acke in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 


If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst form of 
kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 


The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon real- 
ized. It stands the highest for its wonder- 
ful cures of the most distressing cases. A 
trial will convince anyone—and you may 
have a sample bottle free, by mail. 


Backache, Uric Acid and Urinary Trouble. 


Among the many famous investigated cures of 
Swamp-Root, the one we publish this week for the 
benefit of our readers, speaks in the highest terms 
of the wonderful curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 

DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—When I wrote you last March for 

a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, my wife was a 
great sufferer from backache, rheumatism and urinary 
trouble, aiso excess of uric acid. After trying the 
sample bottle, she bought a large bottle here at the 
drug store. That did her so much good she bought 
more. The effect of Swamp-Root was wonderful and 
almost immediate. She has felt no return of the old 
trouble since. 


Oct. 1901. F. THOMAS, 
427 Best St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lame back is only one symptom of kidney 
trouble—one of many. Other symptoms 
showing that you need Swamp-Root are, 
obliged to pass water often during the day 
and to get up many times at night, inabil- 
ity to hold your urine, smarting or irrita- 
tion in passing, brickdust or sediment in 
the urine, catarrh of the bladder, uric acid, 
constant headache, dizziness, sleeplessness, 
nervousness, irregular heart-beating, rheu- 
matism, bloating, irritability, wornout feel- 
ing, lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion. 





If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder nee immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is knowh to medical science. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent Kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonderful success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and use it in their own families, because 
they recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and most successful remedy. 


To Prove What SWASIP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 





Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist 





lay Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by [iail, 





If you haye the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., who will gladly send you free by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root and a book of wonderful Swamp-Root testimonials. Be sure 
to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
éhase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 

the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 
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uts all bone, meat and gristle; neverclogs, 
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“GET A DANDY” 


tne eet ee The fastest and easiest 
bone cutter made. id on 15 Days’ Trial, 
%.00up. Catalogue and special proposition free. - 








STRATTON MF’G. 00,,Box 85, Erie, Pa. 
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FARMERS very county in the States East 
of the Mississippi River to sell our line of 


REPAIR TOOLS to FARMERS. 
v le Iron. 


Consists of Malleable IronVises, Malleable 
Drill Frames, Screw Plates, Anvils, Forges, ete. 
Ready sellers. Large profits. Good work for winter. 
Cc. R. HARPER MFG. CO., Box H, Marshalltown, Ia. 


STEEL ROOFING 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and tren Sts., Chicage 
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The free distribution of mulberry trees 
among farmers of North Carolina by the 
state department of agriculture, is an evi- 
dence of the right sort of work to foster the 
development of the silk industry in this 
country. Before farmers can propagate 
silkworms they must have a supply of 
mulperry teaves to feed them. 


Talk won’t end the coal strike, nor pre- 
vent its repetition. Action will do it. The 
People’s Coal League, as projected by that 
enterprising magazine, Good Housekeep- 
ing, is the right kind of action. Those who 
wish to back up this effort, should cut out 
the coupon on Page 358 of this issue of 
American Agriculturist, or copy it, and 
send in to the Coal League with as many 
signatures as possible. 


The excellent work done at Albany last 
winter in behalf of the measure to secure 
a better building at the agricultural col- 
lege at Cornell, must and will be continued 
at the next session of the legislature. Un- 
der the advocacy and support of Senator 
S'ater an™~ others, the finance committee 
admitted that the building and ecu’pment 
was badly needed, but the limit set by the 
state’s financiers had been already largely 
overdrawn before the farmers’ measure 
reached them. Consequently, the b‘ll was 
sidetracked at the closing hours of the 
session. Whoever may be in line for the 
next governor and chairman of the finance 
committee, farmers and others interested 
in the agricultural college should see to it 


that these officials pledge their support to — 


American Agricul- 


» 


this building measure. 


EDITORIAL 


turist believes in this worthy Measure and 
farmers Of New York should launch the 
issue at once. A leader is wanted in every 
county who will keep the ball roll ng. 
What do farmers need in your section by 
way of legislation that will better their 
condition? Let us hear from you. Do not 
be afraid to fire the agricultural college 
bill at your assemblymen and senators un- 
til they promise support. Farmers can 
win if they will keep a solid front and 
press the issue. 


The independent milk producers com- 
panies and associations have wisely fol- 
lowed our suggestion and organized a co- 
operative creamery association. The arti- 
cles of incorporation are very cleverly 
drawn, to insure a maximum of power and 
cohesion with a minimum of expense or 
risk. It behooves every creamery and milk 
shipping organization that is controlled by 
farmers to ally itself with this new cor- 
poration. This can be done without in the 
slightest degree interfering with the inde- 
pendence of your local company. We re- 
gard this prompt action upon American 
Agriculturist’s recommendation as most 
significant. It means that producers are 
gradually getting this milk business down 
to a more businesslike basis. If the new 
co-operative corporation is earnestly par- 
ticipated in by the various farmers’ com- 
panies, it only requires capable manage- 
ment to make it a great power for good. 
Perhaps the weakest point in the proposi- 
tion is the apparent lack of ample income 
to give the co-oper- tive company sufficient 
capital to conduct its business and to em- 
ploy the ablest management. On the other 
hand, this very proviso will make it all the 
more attractive to timid and conservative 
creameries, the members of which perhaps 
do not realize the great need of plenty of 
capital and large ability to achieve the 
biggest success. 


Practical points those, emphasized in our 
prize offer printedin American Agricultu: ist, 
September 13, asking for the experiences 
of plain farmers with fences and fencing 
What kind of homemade fenees are now 
being used in your section; what general 
type has proved satisfactory in your ex- 
perience, and why; what is the-best kind of 
fence post, and what treatment do you give 
it, etc. This inquiry is drawing out the re- 
sults of long experience from users of all 
kinds of fences. Remember, we offer $10 
in prizes for the best article upon any or all 
of the topics there outlined. Some inter- 
esting contributions are being received, but 
there is opportunity for others to compete. 
No matter about the rhetoric, just send 
along your plain statements, even though 
not used to writing for the paper. 


The chiefest topic in the public mind the 
past week, the fuel situation, has been 
focused on the president’s conference at 
Washington and the initial utter fa‘lure on 
the part of the disagreeirg partics to get 
together. Fuel must-_be in short supply for 
months to come, and farmers owning 
wood lots, now alive to the situa- 
tion, are in a position to get remuner- 
ative prices for a commodity, which one 
year with another sells at such a low level 
as to barely pay for handling. Prices 
should be held within reason, yet a moder- 
ate advance is certainly justified. Dealers 
who sell at retail at big profits ought to 
pay fair rates to the owners of wood. 


Our suggestion for a co-operative cor- 
poration through which to market the 
cranberry crop is meeting with much favor, 
not only throughout New Jersey, but in 
Cape Cod and Wisconsin. There are num- 
erous difficulties and complications to be 
overcome, but the scheme is perfectly feas- 
ible if the most capable men in the various 
localities take hold of it. Some of them 
are disposed to do this while others are 
holding back for the time being. The 


smatiier growers in all sections are evi- 


dently willing to follow the leadership of 


those more largely interested in the crop, 
American <Agriculturist is ready to lend 
its, services in developing such a corpora- 
tion, and we hope to hear from all inter- 
ested in the organized marketing, not only 
cranberries but all other crops. It is use- 
less to beat about the bush in this matter; 
the vital need is a simpler and cheaper 
method of distributing produce from the 
farm to the consumer. The progressive 
element in all other industries is ‘working 
along this line, and it will be a sad day 
for the farmers of the middle and southern 
states if they fail to realize the tendency 
of the times and continue disorganized and 
at the mercy of combinations in all other 
industries. 


We are pleased to observe that our 
friends of the Rural New Yorker are soon 
to put In a perfecting press. But they are 
away of in the statement that it “is the 
largest and fastest as well as most expen- 
sive press in this country on which a farm 
paper is printed.” For nearly ten years 
American Agriculturist has been printed 
on a much larger and more costly machine 
than the one mentioned. But so great has 
been the increase in American Agricultur- 
ist’s circulation that nearly two years ago 
Orange Judd company contracted with R. 
Hoe & Company for a vastly larger press. 
Our new machine is now set up, and Mr 
Hoe is the authority for the statement that 
it is unquestionably the largest printing 
machine ever built or in use in any part 
of the world, larger even than the mam- 
moth perfecting presses of the New York 
Heraid, London Times, Chicago Tribune, 
and others. 


It looks like a prosperous winter fer the 
dairy industry. Higher prices for milk, 
butter and cheese seem to be favored. 
There never was so much reason for taking 
the best of care of dairy stock, grading up 
herds and feeding with the utmost care. 
While the organization started some years 
ago by this journal is largely responsible for 
the present improvement in the dairy in- 
dustry, it remains with the individual 
farmer to keep up with the procession, both 
by making milk of the best quality and at 
the lowest cost, and by enthusiastically 
supporting his local cheese factory, cream- 
ery or milk producers’ union. Progress 
along best lines is feasible throughout the 
dairy world, and it behooves our farmers 
to improve the present situation to the 
utmost. 


After you have gone through the reading 
columns of this issue turn your attention 
to the advertising columns. There are 
many things to be “carned from these ad- 
vertisements. They are a study in them- 
selves. Your local store may have some 
goods you want, but may charge you from 
50 to 100% more than you can buy the same 
goods for through the paper. The easiest 
way to make money is to save it, and the 
easiest way to save it is by buying liberally 
through the columns of this weekly. Re- 
member the guarantee, printed on this 
page, and do not fail to mention the paper 
when answering advertisements, 


We believe in getting people to write 
from their own experience. That is why 
we are offering good money in prizes for 
short articles on subjects from those who 
actually have practical knowledge. Such 
articles are worth more to anyone who 
wants to know, than all the “write-ups” by 
glib-penned professionals. Notice the offer 
of $25 and other prizes in American Agri- 
culturist August 30, f>r practical articles 
on the new methods of handling and utiliz- 
ing corn. 


Don’t miss the announcement on the sec- 
ond cover this week’s American Agricul- 
turist. There may be money in it for you, 
if you have anything to buy or sell. It is 
astonishing with what small expense one 
may thus be put in. communication with 
our 100.000 subscribers and probably half a 
million buyers 





ORGANIZE 


A Strong Forestry Movement. 





That New Hampshire is becoming thor- 
oughly aroused over the destruction which 
threatens her forests i¢ shown by the splen- 
did meeting of the society for the protec- 
tion of New Hampshire forests, recently 
held at Concord. The work started by this 
society is rapidly assuming more than lIo- 
eal importance, extending in interest fur- 
ther west and south. There were present 
at this meeting not only men of promi- 
nence in New Har pshire aff -ir3, but iri nds 
of the White mountains and forestry from 
other states. 

The meeting developed the fact that there 
is a strong sentiment favoring a national 
park in the White mountains as the only 
method of saving the forests on the fa- 
mous presidential range. One of the larg- 
est lumber companies in the state was rep- 
resented and stated the lumberman’s point 
of view. This company has recently se- 
cured large holdings on the presidential 
range and will begin cutting th:s winter. 
When the ax is plied on the steeper slopes 
of the summits, it means virtually the de- 
struction of forest growth for all time. This 
is admitted by both the lumbermen and the 
students of forestry. It is a growing re- 
alization of this which is arousing the pres- 
ent great interest in this movement to save 
this famous beawty and health spot. The 
society has gone on record in favor of state 
legislation which shall secure a nursery 
for the free distribution of forest trees and 
allow of an abatement of taxes on land 
planted to forest trees. The society will 
work with the state forestry commission to 
attain these ends this winter. The great 
proposition of forest precervation is perti- 
nent not only to New England but also to 
our timbered mountain regions of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, etc. 


The Work in Central. New York. 


While grange work in Onondaga county 
has been interrupted to some extent this 
year by reason of the unfavorable weather 
and depressing conditions, there have been 
many pleasant and cheering events. 

Geddes held an uncommonly interesting 
meeting during state fair week at the home 
of Mr and Mrs Jay Fay. State Master 
Norris and Secretary Giles were present, 
also Deputy Becker and Rev K. S. Norris 
of Syracuse and several local visiting mem- 
bers. All these adcressed th2 reetirg bri f- 
ly and added cheer. The Elmwood church 
quartet contributed some most delightful 
and cultured songs. The hosts 
dainty refreshments. The house was dec- 
otated with the choicest of autumn flowers. 

The five granges of the town of Onondaga 
held a remarkably enthusiastic picnic on 
September 6 as the guests of Col A. C. 
Chase, on his great 600-acre farm at Ce- 
darville. A quite elaborate program was 
somewhat interfered with by a flerce wind, 
but parts of it were much enjoyed. Among 
the speakers were a poet of national fame, 
an ex-senator of the United States, a judge 
of the state appellate court and an ex- 
chief judge of the appeals court. An In- 
dian choir and an Indian band furnished 
music. Upward of 1000 people were on the 
grounc. Much pleasure was found in ex- 
amination of the various operations and 
departments of this famous farm. 

The September meeting of Onondaga Po- 
mona was omitted in deference to the great 
picnic of Oswego Pomona at Fulton, Sep- 
tember 12. Fully 3000 persons were pres- 
ent, including over 100 Patrons from Onon- 
daga county. The utmost courtesy was ex- 
tended to the visitors). Among the speakers 
were the master, lecturer and secretary of 
the state grange, and Master Jones of the 
national grange, besides 2 number of the lo- 
cal members and the children. 
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A Saccessful Grange Fair. 


3. T. ROBERTS, NEW YORK. i 





North Manlius grange of New York held 
its annual fair September 30. The grange 
building its admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose of an exhibitfon, the lower story be- 
ing devoted to the agricultural part, the 
hafl above to the tapestry work, and the 
evening’s exercises. Notwithstanding the 
extremely unfavorable season for the level 
regions of this county, there were some 
most creditable exhibits of farm and gar- 
den products, while the needle work shown 
was superb. 

Corn over 15 feet tall and well eared, was 


served | 





shown by H. S. Hulbert; a pumpkin of the 
finest quality, weighing 48 pounds, was ex- 
hibited by N. A. Mosher; three squash, each 
over 18 pounds, by Mrs Julia Pilchin; white 
egg turnips, ten pounds, by Maud Hulbert. 
Miss Nellie Lade showed a branch of most 
elegant red-cheeked peaches. Apples and 
potatoes were somewhat .lacking, but in 
other vegetables there Was a un formly go d 
display, especially in cauliflowers and 
squash. 

Among the flowers, a fine specimen of 
the Japanese lantern plant attracted much 
notice, grown by Miss Teewilliger, and a 
pineapple geranium of one year’s growth 
and 7 feet tall, by Miss Lade. 

In the children’s department were found 
many of the best expressions of work and 
eare. There is in this grange a standing 
competition for child gardeners. John T. 
Roberts of Syracuse ~ me years ago estab- 
lished two sets of cash prizes for this work, 
and the results have been most gratifying. 

| 





Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

The grange fair held by Floyd Septem- 
ber 25 was a great success in all depart- 
ments. Several nearby granges were well 
represented. The fruit and vegetable sec- 
tions were a surprise to everyone, some 
saying that they were better than at the 
state fair. The fruit exhibit could not 
have been improved from this section. The 
household department was well filled and 
one of the attractive features of the fair. 
The entire exhibit at this local fair was 
transferred to the Oneida county agricul- 
tural society fair and constituted the 
Floyd grange exhibit at the county fair. 

Corry is doing good work. Attendance 
at meetings fair. It has been a very busy 
season s9 members could not get together 
at each session. A degree team has been 
organized. The grange will establish a li- 
brary which is expected to be a great help 
to its membership. The death last spring 
of Bro D. C. Kennedy has been greatly 
felt by the membership ever since. He 
was a hard worker, a conscientious mem- 
ber and a friend to all. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Montgomery county Pomona held its an- 
nual picnic and public meeting last month 
at Pottstown. Dr Raye spoke on the mone- 
tary and labor questions. A fine collation 
was served amid fruits and flowers fur- 
nished by the sisters of the Pomona. The 
rocks near the picnic grounds were visited 
and sounded, many ringing like bells when 
struck by pieces of metal. State Lecturer 
Cornell delivered an inspiring address, re- 
ferring to the fine progress in grange work 
in all sections of the country, stating that 
the grange is stronger numerically, finan- 
cially and influentially than ever before. 
He urged the young to connect themselves 
with the order stating that the grange 
stands for education, elevation and ad- 
vancement of the farmer and his family. 
He referred to the tendency towards ten- 
antry by the absorption of farm lands by 
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monied interests which ought to be a warne 
ing to owners of farms to value their 
homes and make more decided efforts to 
keep possession of them. Hon Tyson 
Kratz spoke on the revenue act of 1891 and 
the cutting down of the school appropria- 
tion in Pennsylvania. A. F. Taylor spoke 
on the value of the farms and their num- 
ber in Pennsylvania and the necessity of 
farmers organizing for protection. 


The Hired Man’s Side. 


P. A. T., CONNECTICUT. 








I have’ often read the complaints of 
farmers concerning the great difficulty of 
getting and keeping good help on the farm, 
Many reasons are given by the farmers, 
but I have never read any from the other 
side. I have worked for some years on 
different farms and although I have seen 
faults on both sides, I firmly believe the 
remedy lies with the farmer’ himself. The 
farmer expects too much and gives too 


little. He expects his men to work from ° 


early morning until late at night, often 
grudging that time dear to every work- 
man’s heart, the noon hour, merely allow- 
ing them time to swallow their dinner 
before rushing back to the hot hay field 
or corn lot. Sundays‘and holidays, when 
he recognizes any, the chores must be done, 
and the average farmer insists upon their 
being done with extra care on such days. 
How often in haying and harvesting is 


the farmer saved great loss by the willing- . 


ness of his men to work overtime and “on 
the jump’’—and yet when the crop is in 
who ever heard of their being rewarded? 
In many business houses profit sharing is 
practiced, in others a commission is paid 
on such extra business as a man on a sal- 
ary may turn in, while in others a regular 
wage is paid per hour for overtime work. 
Perhaps something of this nature, or even 
@ more frequent word of praise when de- 
seved, might make the farm more attrac- 
tive to men who work out. 





Destroying Wild Mustard—This is a bad 
plant when it obtains possession of a farm. 
It is often introduced through clover seed, 
but may get in through oats or other seeds. 
Where not too abundant, the best means 
to eradicate it is by hand pulling, provid- 
ing this is done before the seeds are ripe. 
Another method of destroying mustard 
which has.been widely recommended is the 
spraying of infested fields with a solution 
of bluestone or copper sulphate. This must 
be done before the mustard plants have 
reached a hight of 8 or 9 inches. Two 
pounds of blue stone to ten. gallons water 
is used. Where neither of these methods is 
practicable, a weeder or slant tooth har- 
row may be used to good advantage with 
grain crops. It is not only safe but of ad- 
vantage to the crops. Two weedings should 
be given before the grain is 7 or 8 inches 
high. 








AS A SAFEGUARD 


against thieves and marauders nothing equals light. 
Nothing makes a light equal to a Dietz Lantern. The 


greatest possible perfection in a lantern is found in the 


DIETZ Blizzard’ Lantern 


“COLD BLAST.” 


“Cold Blast” means that it takes in only cold, pure air, chock 

full of oxygen. That means perfect combustion or burning, and 
the clear white blaze fomwhich the Dietz Lanterns are so re- 
nowned. All Dietz Lanterns burn kerosene (coal oil). Your 
nearest dealer has them or can get them. Look for the name 
“Dietz ;” it's a guarantee of lantern quality. Ask for free catalog. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73 NE 
’ an, St, NEW YORK. 











YOU 


wanr WATER 


and you want BUSINESS! Buy one of 
our latest and best Well Drilling Outfits 
and you will get both. Our machines 
are mioney makers. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO.., Tiffin, Ohio. 








For information as to Fruit and TruckingLands, 
Grazing Lands, Soil and Climate in bbe ay er ng 
— —— Carolina, Georgia,Alabama and Florida, 

ong 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Immi- 
gration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 





#'., 
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Successful Fair in New Jersey. 


The management of the New Jersey inter 
state fair deserves much credit for the 
successful fair last week at Trenton. Sec 
Margerum had many difficulties to over- 
come the first days of the fair. The heavy 
rain Monday and Tuesday converted the 
grounds into a veritable mud hole. Wed- 
nesday, considered farmer’s day, was not 
largely attended on account of the storm. 
Those who did come, however, were obliged 
to wear high topped boots in order to get 
about the grounds. Thursday was politi- 
cians’ day, and although the sun was shin- 
ing, it was not a dry day either... It was 
the banner day in attendance and it was 
estimated that fully 65,000 people were 
-present. The program for Wednesday was 
carried over to Saturday. The special 
entertainments provided in front of the 
grand stand were all of a high character. 
While some people might question the 
moral character of some of the side shows, 
on the whole, a very good class of amuse- 
ments were furnished on the now famous 
muddy midway. 

GENERAL FARM PRODUCTS. 


Supt J. S. Mount in charge of the agri- 
cultural and horticultural exhibit, said that 
in no previous year was there such a 
display of farm products. Many lots of 
fruits, vegetables and other materials were 
not unpacked as there was insufficient space 
to show them. Better accommodations are 
greatly needed in this department. The 
splendid exhibit by the Progressive farm- 
ers’ club of Cooperstown was an attractive 
feature. The display of farm products 
gotten together each year by this club is 
one of the finest seen at the fair. This 
year the exhibit was in charge of Charles 
J. Van Sciver, J. W. Heal, both of Beverly 
and C. Adams of Burlington. Their pyra- 
mid of squashes was composed of 50 varie- 
ties. They had also 24 varieties of water- 
melons, over 100 named varieties of apples. 
Two plates of anthracite coal, one labeled 
pea coal and the other chestnut caused 
much pleasant comment. One plate was 
decorated with peas in the pod and shelled, 
while the other was touched up with chest- 
nuts in and out of the burr. A miniature 
farm house and all necessary outbuildings, 
including barn and the club house of the 
farmers’ organization were very interest- 
ing. It was constructed by J. W. Heal and 
is locally known as the house that Jack 
built. 





THE EXHIBIT OF POTATOES 


was larger and better than last year. 
Charles W. Ford said he never saw a better 
lot of tubers at any fair. Of varieties, the 
Irish Cobbler was, perhaps, the leader. It 
is a fine appearing potato and a splendid 
yielder. The collection of sweet potatoes 
was not as large as last year, although in 
quality they were better. 

James P. Eldridge of Hamilton square, 
N J, said the exhibit of grains was the 
best since he has had charge of. the de- 
partment post seven years. The exhibits 
of buckwheat, particularly the Silver Hull 
and Japanese varieties, were very fine. 
The 25 varieties of field corn shown and 
grown by Mr Dancer of Columbus, won 
first prizé with L. Hadley with 16 
varieties in second place. Other attrattive 
features were the collection of grasses for 
hay and postun shown by Richard Kain 
who exhibited 51 varieties; a collection of 
60 varieties of tomatoes shown by Jno. 
W. Adams and 30 varieties of pumpkins by 
J. P. Eldridge. 

IN THE POULTRY DEPARTMENT 
more room and better accommodations are 
needed. There were many exhibitors pre- 
sent who have never shown before. All 
classes were well represented. There were 
nearly 900 entries. 

In the machinery and implement depart- 
ment never has such a display been seen 
on the grounds before. All the leading 
manufacturers in farm implements and 
machinery were represented. The exhibit 
was one of the most attractive seen by the 
representative of American Agriculturist 
this year at any fair. 

In dairy products the entries were larger 
and representative, superb in quality. In 
dairy apparatus the Jeading firms were 
present with a large lot of wares. As 
usual the horse department was strongly 
represented in both speed and general pur- 
pese classes. 

SHEEP AND SWINE IN GOOD FORM. 


In both the sheep and swine departments 
very creditable lots of animals were 





THE STATE FAIRS. 


_ Success of The People’s Coal League 


Platform ;:---We demand that the Federal Gov- 
ernment own the coal mines and administer them 
in the interest of the whole people. 


METHOD—A non-partisan society, co 
Through branches in each congressional 


candidate for congress to stand on the above platform. 


mposed of all who may be _ interested. 
district, the league seeks to pledge every 
Then, however the elections 


result November 4, the next house of representatives will be almost unanimously 


for this reform. 


NOT A NEW PARTY in any sense, The People’s Coal 


operation of all parties so that whoever i 

STARTED September 30, this purely 
the millions to permanently solve the coal 
tions. 


The legitimate expenses of the propaganda are large, 


League seeks the co- 
s elected will favor the above platform. 

non-partisan and disinterested movement of 
question is already assuming big propor- 
even with the most 


economical Poanagement, and the public are invited to contribute any sum from ten 


cents up, aS well as to send in their names. Literature will be mailed to all 


whose 


names come in on the blanks below. The chairman pro tem reports that the com- 
mittee in charge of the work in the various states will be promptly appointed from 


those who send in their names. 





Cut out this cou 
to The People’s Coal 


contributors of 10 cents or more. 


We, the undersigned, believe that the 


our respective names. 


This list is forwarded by (Name) 


n, paste it on top of a sheet of paper, get as miany signers as possible and mail it at once 
eague, care Good Housekeeping, at the office beow which is nearest you. That magazine 
is thus affording the public a means for starting an organization whose usefulness depends upon the degree to 
whichthe league is supported. Literature and ‘instructions about the league will be forwarded free to all 


The People’s Coal League 


Preliminary address, care Good Housekeeping, at either Marquette Building, Chicago; 52 
Lafayette Place, New York City, or Springfield, Mass., Herbert [yrick, Chairman Pro tem. 


and administer them in the interest of the whole people. 
The People’s Coal League and contribute toward its necessary expenses the amount set against 


federal government should own the coal mines 
We therefore ally ourselves with 


of 





P.O 


Amount enclosed $cemmmmmemes 


State 





payable to The People’s Coal League. 
Signatures 


Occupation 


Address Amount 






























Paste on more paper, get all siguers possible and send in to above address nearest you at once. 








shown. The exhibit was about 25% greater 
than last year. Supt Samuel T. Atchley 
said a better lot of stock in all classes was 
never seen on the grounds. All the sheep 
and swine were judged by the well known 
expert F. D. Ward, Batavia, N Y. In 
the Southdown classes the herds of E. 
Campbell and Son, Pittsfield, O, and Clark 
& Doyle, Chatham, N Y, were the only 
competitors. Hampshire Downs were 
shown by A. F. White, Hornellsville, N Y, 
and Clark & Doyle. The flock of Oxford 
Downs shown by E. Campbell & Son took 
most first prizes, with E. C. Pratt, Chat- 
ham, N Y, close seconds. Shropshires 


were shown by E. Campbell & Son, Folly ~ 


Farm, Abington, Pa, and A. J. Cassatt, 
Berwyn, Pa. In the Delaine class J. M. 
Rea, Slate Lick, Pa, E. Campbell & Son 
and Clark & Doyle. Leicesters were 
shown by A. F. White and J. M. Rea. The 
Lincolns and Cotswolds were shown by J. 
M. Rea- and Barney & Kent, Milford, N Y. 
Merinos were in sharp competition. The 
flocks of J. M. Rea, E. Campbell & Son 
and John H. Mead, W Rutland, Vt, were 
entered. Cheviots were shown by A. F. 
White, Clark & Doyle. Horned Dorsets 
entered were from the flocks of A. 3 
White and E. Campbell & Son. The first 
premium to best ram any age and breed 
was awarded to Folly Farms Abington, 
Pa, on Shropshire and was considered’ one 
of the best yearlings ever shown on the 
grounds. The second went to Kent Bar- 
ney, Milford, N Y, for aged Cotswold ram. 

Jersey Red swine were exhibited by E. 
Campbell & Son and W. M. Beninger, of 
Beninger, Pa. In the Magie or Poland 


classes, M. Yohn of Winfield, Md, won all 
the firsts excent one which went to C. F. . 


Walker, of Robinsville, N J. In the Ches- 
ter-White classes no better lot of this 
breed was ever shown on the grounds. The 
prizes were about evenly divided between 
C. KR. Cressman of Pleasant Valley, Pa, 
E. B. Ashbridge of Westchester, Pa, J. G. 
Dain of Malvem Route, Pa, and J. H. Hil- 
ton, Westchester, Pa, John O. Magie & 
Son of Elizabeth, N J, won the bulk of 
firsts on Berkshires with the herds from 
Meadow Brook Farm of Bernardsville, 
N J, and Brookdale Farm of Red Bank, 
N J, as close seconds. The Essex breed 
was shown by Wm Lindsay & Son of 
Plainfield, N J, and Alfred Swert of Glens 
Falls, N Y. All premiums were awarded 
to Wm Lindsay & Son on Small York- 
shires. They were the only: exhibitors in 
this class. There were no entries in Large 
Yorkshires. A. F. White had no competi- 
tion in the class of Victorias. First place 
for- the -heaviest hog any breed or age was 
awarded to M. Yohn on a Chester-White 
sow. Weight 749 pounds. Second place 
was given to Albert Swert on a sow, same 


breed, whose weight was 714 pounds. 
Tamwo s were shown this year for the 
first ti on the grounds. They were ex- 


hibited by W. M. Beninger. 
DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE. 

The. general display of cattle was one of 
the best ever shown on the grounds. The 
general make up of the herds was splendid 
and exhibitors were well pleased with the 
awards. The judges were F. D. Ward of 
Batavia, N Y, A. D. Baker of Auburn, N Y, 
and H. W. Comfort of Fallsington,- Pa. Mr 
Ward. said there were very few poor cattle 
in, the. lot. The herd of Aberdeen Angus 
by James Blair of Espyviille. Pa. was 
shown. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


* Among: the Guernseys._ "Were thes herds: “dude was also shipped in small lots, and 


of ¥F. ‘I. Buckley - of: "Schaghticoké,~“N- 
Y, A. J. Cassatt, Berwyn, Pa, Wil- 
liam Lindsay and son, Plainfield, .N 


J, Meadow Brook farm, Barnardsville, N J, 


and E. T. Price, Broad Axe, Pa. The com- 
petition im these herds was very sharp. 

What was considered one of the finest lot 
of Jerseys gotten together on these grounds 
were represented by McLaury Bros, Port- 
landville, N Y¥, J. O. Magie & Son, Eliza- 
beth, N J, Frank Howe Jr, Lansdale, Pa, 
J. E. Holeombe & Son, Readville, Pa. In 
the French Canadian class ‘were the splen- 
did herd of C. E. Colburn, Portlandville, N 
Y, and Jno. M. Gardener, Dowington, Pa. 
The Holsteins were represented by W. M. 
Beninger, Beninger, Pa, and John H. Mead, 
W. Rutland, Vt. The latter herd won most 
of the prizes. The Ayrshires shown by 
Wm Lindsay & Son and J. O. Magie & 
Son were well matched. In the Short Horn 
class Darling Bros of Nellie, O, had no 
competitors. Devons were shown in ex- 
cellent form by James Hilton of New Scot- 
land, N Y. The Brown Swiss herd of Mc- 
Laury Bros attracted much attention. 
They had no competitors. The Herefords 
ef G. W. Milliken, Youngstown, O, were 
in splendid shape. The Dutch Belted were 
represented by Frank R. Sanders, Belknap, 
N H. The grade fat stock cattle shown by 
the Trenton Abattoir Co were in good form 
and show in a measure what can be done 
with beef breeds. 


Co-operation of Farmers. 


R. L. HOLMAN, CLARK COUNTY, OHIO. 





Can farmers co-operate unless they or- 
ganize as a class with one head, making a 
stupendous whole, united in substance and 
intent, guided by one head striving for the 
general good of agriculturists at large? 
Is there any necessity for such a move- 
ment? Does the agricultural interest of 
this country amount. to anything to be 
looked after and considered in proportion to 
other interests? Are the agricultural in- 
terests receiving the same favor. and con- 
sideration as many others? If not, whose 
fault is it? I say it is the farmers’ own 
fault.- They hold the balance of power and 
pay the burden of the running expenses of 
the government. 

Do we as farmers want to lay back and 
let the other fellow go on and cry over pro- 
duction? ‘The question of how the farmer 
voted has been the subject ef much dis- 
cussion and is still somewhat of a problem. 
It is clear that he voted as in the past, 
very much mixed. Now if as a class farm- 
ers expect to accomplish anything they 
must change their tacties. It is an almost, if 
not quite unheard of thing that the farmer 
has been able to discover just what he 
wanted, or if he did, how to go about get- 
ting it. He is perfectly well aware that 
he is burdened with things he doesn’t want, 
low prices for his products for instance, but 
he does not know how to get anything done 
for him. 

All other classes, with hardly an excep- 
tion, have organizations. They have defi- 
nite ideas as to what they want; they may 
be mistaken in their views but they think 
they know, and act compactly in trying to 
attain their ends. The farmers are dissat- 
isfied; let them organize and co-operate, 
demand recognition. They must, as a pre- 
liminary, decide what they want, and ask 
for it. Yes, ask right out loud. In this 
way they will obtain some recognition, and 
there will: be some talk about the farmers’ 
interests, as there has been about the in- 
terests of other organizations. The farm- 
ers’ vote will become an object of solici- 
tude. It is the only way the farmer can 
better his condition. 





DELAWARE. 


Few Students of Agriculture—Only six 
or eight out of an attendance of 115 at 
the Del State college at Newark are study- 
ing agriculture. This is a much smaller 
proportion of the total number of students 
than at any of the state colleges in the 
*neighboring states. 


Prosperous Season for Laurel—This 


year has been a successful one for farmers 
and fruit growers. During the season 274 
cars of peaches were shipped from this 
station. Other shipments were as follows: 
white potatoes, 349 cars; strawberries. 233; 
Watermelions, 234; blackberries, 187. Pro- 


. 


large quantities of fruit and vegetables 
were shipped by boat to Baltimore. Sweet 
potatoes are the only produce now being 
shipped in quantity and of these 300 cars 
will be marketed during the fall and win- 
ter. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, Oct 7— 
Apples one-half crop, price $1 per barrel, 
and distillers are paying 15c p bu. Hay 
$11 to $15 p ton, rye straw $10 to $12, wheat 
65c p bu, rye 52c, corn 68c, pork 8c p ib 
d-w, milch cows plentiful at $30 to $50 ea. 
Hay only one-half crop, corn very good and 
is being put in stack. G. M. Duncan raised 
3000 bus potatoes on 18 acres and another 
farmer had 4800 bus from 26 acres. Eggs 
22c. Farmers complain of scarcity of help. 

Rutger’s Scientific School opened this 
fall with an attendance of 220. More than 
one fourth this number registered for the 
different agricultural courses. 


MARYLAND. 





Kent Co—There are more Kieffer pears 


in this county at present than there were 
last year. They are of good size and most 
excellent quality. The prospect for prices 
is about the same as last year. James S. 
Harris and Robert S. Emory, the leading 
pear growers in the county, have crops of 
an unusual fine quality. As a result of an 
injury several years ago, James S. Harris, 
former president of the state.horticultural 
society, and one of the leading fruit grow- 
ers of this country, had an arm amputated 
below the elbow last week. Mr Harris is 
not unknown to the readers of American 
Agriculturist, and his host of friends wish 
him speedy recovery. 

Burkittsville, Frederick Co, Oct 8—The 
second rain of the, season to make the 
ground too wet for cultivation came the lat- 
ter part of Sept. In some sections of the 
county there had been no rain for four 
months. Wheat was very short and I'ght. 
There will be but very little hay for sale in 
the county. Most farmers will not have 
enough for their own use, many depend ng 
entirely on ensilage and straw. Pastures 
very short, and potatoes small. Turkeys 
dying with black head. Hogs 5%e, cattle $3 
to $4.75 p 100 Ibs. Day laborers scarce and 
many farm Iaborers leaving to work on 
railroads. Many farms offered at private 
— by men that are able to continue farm- 
ng. 

Many Seek Agricultural Training—Ac- 
commodations. at the-state-agri college 
have been taxed to the utmost to provide 
for the large number of students who en- 
téred this fall. Up to the present time 172 
have registered an increase of ten over 
last year’s total enrollment. Of those who 
have thus far entered 32 are taking the 


regular agricultural course and it is ex- 
pected that the arrival of the winter 
course students will swell this number 
to 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 





New Millport, Clearfield Co, Oct 7—Rain 
of Sept 25 broke drouth of two months’ 
duration. Most of the buckwheat here 
sown late, about July i2th to 14th was 
caught by frosts of September and much 
of it in field yet; will be about half a crop. 
Corn was also caught by frost and is in 
general a poor crop. Many are putting on 
lime at cost 15%ec at the car. Apples a 
drug at 20 to 30c p bu. Beef 7c d w, hogs 
8c, veal 5e 1 w. Coal here same as other 
years. Pigs more plentiful. Sell at 2 each. 


Joyland, Bucks Co, Oct 7—Fall seeding 
progressing favorably and more wheat was 
sown in Sept than usual. Corn ripening, 
about average crop. Potatoes 20% above 
the average and of. good quality. Apples 
a fair crop and good quality. Corn 75c p 
bu, wheat 68c, oats 40c, bran $19 p ton, 
cornmeal 21, gluten 24, hay 13. Fresh 
cows $40 to 60 ea, creamery butter 30c p Ib, 
milk 4c p gt delivered in city. 


Titusville, Venango Co, Oct 7—A hard 
frost the middle of Sept cut much of the 
corn and tomatoes, cucumbers and squash 
vines, also other tender vegetables. Corn 
goes into the sifio In very poor condition 
from frost and immaturity. The season 
has been the wettest and coldest for years, 
but recently the weather has been very 
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Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. 
and comprehensive work ever 
of which it treats. sys- 
tematized the subject of ing. e = 
laws which govern this most imtricate question the mo 
has boldly defined and autnoritatively a: ed. 
chapters which he has written on the more involved 
features of the ry as sex and the relative influence 
of parents, should far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative A cherished witi reference to these 
questions. ‘The oniing originality in the treatment of 
the —— is no less icuous than the superb order 
and lar sequence < ought from the beginning to 
of the book. e book is intended to mcet the 
needs of all persons mB in the breeding and rear- 
ing of stork. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 405 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. 
teristics, otaptebiiits. 


the most subject 
publinued on the su 


history, distribution, charac- 


Origin, 
uses, and standards of. excelleuce of 


all pedigreed sy ‘of cattle, sheep and swi Amer- 
ica. The accepted text book in colleaes, and the | author- 
ity for farme s breeders. ted. 5x7 inches. 
371 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 
By Thomas Shaw. How to culti and use. 
lants, 

Iustrated. “Sx! 

2. Cloth 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 
7 ~ a. The growing one feedi 
v5 orc a which rae ~ 
on eg io eee. an Le ne is 
repeated fro the silo ating it ant Cars oot, Thus. 
trated. 5x7 inches, pages. Cloth. Price ie, 


Swine Husbandry 


at 2.2 . Coburn. New, revised and ent ettticn. 

e breeding, rearing and 

revention and treatment ie eee ‘the 
Sabet ¢ um relati swine 5... 





~ sige pe ff = ted. Sx7 inches, Zils pages. 
ing ye offer i 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Deiryman's i Manual ~ 


By H Selection. of the: farm, th on the 
dairy She cultiva tion 
of crops. the welection and sand of cows, managemen 
of mile, on and eese, and the treat- 
ment- of inpident to dairy cows. It embodies a 
full ol e aoe af improved mothode and all the latest 


and most valuable in dairy lore. it is a create 

a he a ant Oe ee comprehensive work; 
e subj upon c treats. Illustrated. 

inc’! 475 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Feeds and Feeding 


a». A. ones. ale Rene, Sr sade, one 

stoc. en constitu a compendium 

ful knowledge on Plant as. 4 Rotmal Nutrition, 

potas See a. ae herd ot om detail 
ining im su orough, accu- 
rate and reliable, and is the most valuable, contrib: contribution 


~ 


eg by Herbert ay ee A pg the natrral 
history and 

breeds, the methods to insure success, in tbe bre. 
joes of Suter qoutes, With ersare’ from 

Se ee an the Ui States, and 
Canada. ae 2-4, 

Price $L 


free of charge to all ap 
Tu 


i > 

Ce Sete a ie 'F 
best books on rural and home topics, sent 

in stamps—which only pays the postage. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Piace, New York; N: Y: - . 
Marquette Building, Chicago,Til. 
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fine. Potatoes are rotting badly and reau- 
ily bring 50c at the stores. Oats has been 
very good, one man reports a yield of 100 
bus per acre. Maplewood stock farm has 
put up a creamery to work up milk from 
115 cows ang expect next spring to take 
in milk from other farms, They raised 
6000 bus of oats. Tomatoes are high bring- 
ing 70c for % bu basket. 


Sixty Study Agriculture at the Pa 
State college, which is a fair proportion 
considering a total enrollment of 600. The 
number in the’ agricultural courses is 
about the same as last year. 


NEW YORK. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Oct 6—Some 
corn to cut yet. Much rain the last ten 
days has delayed work. Pastures are good 
and wells and streams full. The peach 
crop is harvested; it was comparatively 
small and fair prices were obtained. Wic- 
cope grange of this town made a very at- 
tractive exhibit at the county fair. 


Colesville, Broome Co, Oct 7—Oats are 
yielding better than was expected before 
threshing. Potatoes are a light crop. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Oct 7—Continued 
rains have delayed farm work and there is 
much rye yet to be sown. Oats are turn- 
ing out well from 40 to 60 bus per acre. 
Corn and buckwheat almost failures. 
Apples in this section are not very large 
and of only medium quality. Prices paid 
are $1.25 to $1.75 p bbl. Farm property is 
being bought to some extent. The Sara- 
toga Co fair paid over $2800 in premiums, 
a market increase over former years. Pigs 
are bringing 6c p lb 1 w. 


Martville, Cayuga Co, Oct 7—As there 
have been no frosts corn has had a chance 
to ripen. Grubs have hurt it very much. 
Blight killed all of the potato vines and the 
crop is the lightest ever known here. In 
eastern Wayne, northern Cayuga and 
western Oswego counties the yield will not 
be over 15 bus per acre of saleable po- 
tatoes. The oat crop was a large one. 
Milk at the station is worth $1.18 p 100 lbs. 
Apples not over 25% of a crop. Eggs bring 
23c. T. C. Hume a resident of this town 
for over 70 years and now in his 94th year, 
said that this season was the wettest he 
had ever experienced. Potatoes in Oswego 
and Fulton bring 80c p bu. 


Covert, Seneca Co, Oct 7—On account of 
the warm, wet weather, beans and buck- 
wheat are sprouting badly in the field. Ap- 
ples are a good crop. Some few orchards 
have been sold for $2 p bbl. Potatoes are 
almost a failure. Sheep and lambs are 
searee and high. 


Root, Montgomery Co, N Y—Potatoes not 
a very large yield; they were blighted and 
rotted some. Corn two or three weeks be- 
hind and very uneven, will not average 
more than 50% of good crop. Oats were 
way above the average yield, straw very 
heavy. Buckwheat is about 50 to 60% of an 
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average crop. Some fall grain, has been 
sown, A large number.of fall pigs are be- 
ing raised... Hay selling at. $12..p. ton, . oat 
straw $4 baled and delivered, apples. $1.50, to 
$2 p bbl, potatoes 50c p bu, eggs.,20c... But- 
ter and cheese advancing, pork high. , 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, Oct 7— 
Work on the road from fanajoharie to 
Marshville is well under. way. It is the first 
attempt to make a substantial stone road 
in this town and looks like a creditable job. 
Yield good in all small grain, oats especial- 
ly large. Corn, potatoes and hops, however, 
are very near failures and will not be much 
more than quarter crops. 


Hartford, Washington Co, Oct 6—Thresh- 


ing, digging, potatoes, cutting corn, plow- 
ing for fall grain and picking apples is the 
order of the day. Cows are doing well. 
Butter brings from 20 to 25c, eggs 22c, cheese 
10c, pigs $2 ea, chickens 10c p Ib, fowls 9c, 
pork 9c with a higher tendency. 


Flemingville, Tioga Co, Oct 6—Hay crop 
gathered with difficulty and in bad condi- 
tion. Oats a good crop, new oats selling at 
30 to 32c p bu. Apples about one-half a 
crop and not much other fruit. Fat calves 
6c p lb, lambs 4 to 4%c, eggs 22c. Buck- 
wheat not a good crop, corn poor and dam- 
aged by frost. Pumpkins scarce and high. 
Perlee Herrick, a dairy farmer near Flem- 
ingville, whose large farm, silo, sheds, etc, 
were burned the first part of August, has 
them nearly rebuilt. 


South Salem, Westchester, Oct 6—The 
rye crop was very good. Winter grain is 
generally sown, but there is still much corn 
to be cut. Potatoes were a fine crop, and 
as it was dry they rotted but very little. 
They are worth from 50 to 60e p bu. Old 
corn $1.65 and oats $1.20 p bag of 80 Ibs. Not 
much grain threshed yet. There is a fair 
crop of large and smooth apples. Some 
orchards are very full, while others have 
hardly any fruit. Apples are still quite low 
in price, selling, from @% to $2 p bbl. Fall 
apples do not act as though they would 
keep well, but later varieties are better. 
Eggs are quite scarce and bring 25c p doz. 
Cows are selling for $30 to $50. Not many 
fresh ones for sale. 


Freehold, Greene Co, Oct 6—Constant 


heavy rains the latter part of September 
greatly delayed the gathering of the apple 
crop, Which is the best in years. Prices 
average from 75c to $1 p bbl. On the Wen- 
worth farm this year’s crop will reach 1800 
bbls. Fully 6000 bbls will be put on the 
market from this town. The crop of late 
pears was a good one and most of them 
are gone. The yield of oats good, rye fair 
and buckwheat is good if it ever gets fit to 
be threshed. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, Oct 7—The usual 
amount of wheat and rye being sown. All 
grain sown thus far looks splendid. Many 
have cut the second crop of clover. Very 
little real good hay put up. Wheat yields 
about 12 bus per acre, oats an exceptional 
crop yielding as high as 70 bus. There is 


AMONG ‘THE FARMERS, 


an abundance of-pasture and stock is in 


excellent condition. Corn and buckwheat 
were struck by ‘frost before ripe, and will 
‘be a poor crop generally. Potatoes blighted 


,and rotting ‘badly. Some corm and buck- 


wheat still standing. The apple crop.is al- 
most a failure. G. B.:Slotoff wiil have 2 
to ‘300 bbls and E. A. Purdy 150. Grapes 
have rotted badly. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co Oct. 6— 
Silo filling is over and threshing nearly 
done. Oats are turning out very well. 
There are some potatoes yet to be dug, 
they are a poor crop. All kinds of stock is 
bringing a good price. Milch cows doing 
well. Some dairymen are feeding «bran. 
Cheese brings 10%c, butter 26c, potatoes 
50c, poultry from 7 to 10c, hogs 6c, beef 
from 2%c up, hay from $8 to 10 p ton. The 
fairs were well attended in this vicinity 
and had quite a good lot of exhibits. 


West Oneonta, Otsego Co, Oct 6—Pota- 
toes are rotting badly, and on acount of 
the wet weather it is impossible to dig 
them. Hops were about 15% of a crop: 
Eggs are selling at 20c, butter 2lc, buck- 
wheat :70c p bu. Buckwheat is a fair crop. 
Corn is almost a failure, many farmers 
feeding it, there being no ears. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, Oct 8—After several 
weeks of drouth there is again anabundance 
of rain which if warm weather continues 
will help all feed. Much second crop 
clover has been cut. Corn is a very poor 
crop; much of it was greatly damaged by 
frosts in Sept and will not mature. 
Oats and_ buckwheat yielding well, but not 
much buckwheat grown this year. Pota- 
toes 40 to 50% of a crop, quality fine and no 
rot. New seeding looking fine. But little 
winter grain being sown, owing to the fact 
that all have succeeded in getting their 
land seeded with grass. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Oct 6—A fine 
crop of buckwheat has been harvested and 
corn is all cut. The latter made rapid 
growth late in the season. The potato 
crop is a disappointment both in quality 
and quantity. Farmers are selling their 
pigs for 6 to 6%c pab to shippers. Pigs are 
worth $9 p 100 Ibs d w, veal 6% to 7c, 1 w, 
butter 22 to 238c, eggs 25c, potatoes $1.50 
p bbl. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Oct 6—After a 
protracted dry spell rains are frequents 
again. Much buckwheat that is cut is 
sprouting. Oats threshing nearly done and 
oats a large crop. Buckwheat about half a 
crop. Potatoes in general are few in the hill 
but of a fine quality. Cheese selling at 11%c 
p lb, butter 20c, eggs 20c. Cows in good 
demand and selling at from $20 to $30 p 
head. The fair at Westfield, Pa, was at- 
tended by quite a concourse of people, but 
the exhibits were not up to former years. 


Chester, Orange Co, Oct 7—Potatoes a 
light crop and some fields rotted badly. 
Prices 60c per bu. Corn light, was struck 
by the early frosts. Apples fair crop, 
prices 75c to $1 p bbl. 








trees had been get only a few years. 


HOLDING A TRACT OF SHIFTING SAND BY PLANTING PINE TREES 


The above illustrations show the methods employed by J. L. Gerrish of New Hampshire in binding a tract of shifting 
sand. Fifteen years ago he planted several hundred white pine trees from 1 to 1% feet high. The trees were obtained from a 
field nearby and the labor of digging and setting made them cost between 2 and 3 cents each, 1000 being used to cover two acres. 
The land was valueless and a nuisance because of the sand, which the wind blew onto better land. The picture at the extreme 
right shows sweet fern bushes which have come in since the trees were planted, while the other picture was taken after the 


The trees were set on three sides of the sand dune, the east side being a natural forest. 


The land outside the sand was a brown :loam. Here the double rows were set 8 feet apart, and the trees the same distance 
assunder and quincunx on the windward side. Later, rows and groups were set directly in-the sand and most of them lived. 





AMONG “THE FARMERS 


Stocks of Good Onions Not Burdensome. 


HENRY PRICE, HARDEN. CO, Oo. 

There was. an. extraordinary. growth ‘of 
tops this: year in onion fields that was very 
misleading. My superintendent offered to 
bet one day my onion crop would go to 
50,000 bushels. I warned him of his error, 
and since they are harvested we have less 
than 25,000 bushels: This is only an ex- 
ample of reporting from what the crop ap- 
peared to be. While I am willing to admit 
there are more onions in sight this year 
than last, this is a peculiar year; rot and 
decay is on the road and he who has good 
keeping onions has promise of a good re- 
ward. I am positive the storages in the 
United States will not screen out more 
onions than they did last year, the mar- 
kets will be full of large, overgrown, loose, 
soft onions of short life. 

Growers want to know their stock, and 
storage men need to keep an eye on their 
stock. As a grower and dealer I do not 
want to see onions go too high. Onions at 
$1 per bushel are no hardship, they are 
cheaper food at that, than potatoes at 25 
cents. Your onion reports are very valu- 
able to growers and dealers, I know they 
cost you a great deal of trouble and expense 
and in the main must be nearly correct, 
but this year I have.a personal knowledge 
of the facts. Without fear I ‘submit the 
above criticism. 


Rains Injuring Ohio Peaches. 





Late arrivals of peaches at leading 
wholesale markets have shown the damag- 
ing effects of excessive moisture in the 
heavy producing sections of Ohio and 
Michigan. The late crop in first named 
state has been almost entirely ruined by 
heavy winds and continuous rains. The 
moist weather made peaches soft and 
green, and when blown on to the ground by 
recent heavy winds, the loss was great. 
At Chicago, offerings have been liberal and 
quality often so poor that receivers have 
had great difficulty in disposing of their 
supplies at anything like fair prices. 

In many instances shippers have barely 
received enough for consignments to cover 
transportation and commission charges. 
Receipts at Chicago for a single day have 
been estimated as heavy as 150,000 small 
packages. Fancy Crawfords and Elbertas 
sold readily at $1 per six basket crate, but 
such stock has been scarce. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Oct 7—Recent. storms have 
practically finished the pickle crop, which 
was a very profitable one, with but few 
exceptions. Prices ranged about $2.25 per 
1000; later in the season advanced to $2.50 
and $2.75. Cabbage very largely grown, 
kraut houses are nearly full and the price 
has dropped from $5 to $4 p ton. Potatoes 
have advanced to $1.60 p bbl. They are of 
excellent quality. Feed continues high, and 
dairymen will have to depend on grains, as 
the national starch works have closed at 
Glen Cove. Fruit is plentiful. Eggs 28c p 
doz. 








OHIO. 


Milledgeville, Fayette Co—Corn mostly 
cut, but owing to wet weather and its 
rather green condition at time of cutting, 
is molding quite badly in the center of the 
shock. An average yield of 45 bus p acre 
is expected. Wheat about all sown and 
much is already up. But little clover is be- 
ing cut for seed. 

Oxford, Butler Cb—Wheat about all sown 
and is looking fine. E. W. Ringwood has a 
yellow corn about ready to crib, which goes 
80 bus to the acre. The Oxford free-street 
fair was a grand success. On Wednesday 
about 8000 people attended and the next 
day about 6000. E. Goff. and Poney. An- 
drews offered a purse of $10 in gold for the 
best display of farm produce and-B.;:Brown 
got it. S. Andrews offered $5 in gold for 
the second best and it was taken by G. H. 
Ringwood. The corn display -was fine; po- 
tatoes also good and the fair was con- 
ducted splendidly. R. M. Wtson showed 
some fine horses. : 

New Vienna, Clinton Co—Ground in good 
condition for seeding. Grain already in the 
ground is growing splendidly. Corn did not 
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_ Tipen at’all evenly and it looks as though 


* 


there would be much soft stuff. The aver- 
age yield of merchantable corn will be from 
35 to 40 bus p acre.’ Cloverseed almost a 
failure on low grounds and on upland yield- 
ing only 1 or 2 bus p acre. 


Salineville, Columbiana Co—Dry weather 


in Sept delayed ‘seeding, but recent rains 
have put ground in~ good condition, and 
work is being rushed. The acreage of wheat 
is large. The ’02 crop of wheat is fast be- 
ing marketed, but most farmers are holding 
onto. their oats. Corn will average about 40 
bus p acre. Hogs scaree at 7c, cattle are 
plentiful. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Middletown, Oct 7—Corn is of extra good 
quality, but will be harvested late. Some 
are engaged in filling silos. Potatoes are a 
very good crop, but very little rot. Cab- 
bage is heavy, but rotting badly. A large 
crop of rowen has been cut. Frequent rains 
have kept meadows green and looking 
finely. 


Durham, Oct 6—Many farmers have 
their potatoes dug, the crop is a good one 
with very little rot. Corn is nearly all cut 
and stacked, owing to the cold*season the 
crop will be small. Some sale for cider 
apples. The peach crop has nearly all been 
harvested, but is not as large as last year. 
A number of surveyors are surveying for 
a trolley route between Hartford and New 
Haven, which if built will pass through this 
town. Fall feed is holding out well. Farm- 
ers are filling silos. 


Waterford, Oct 7—Potatoes are mostly 
dug and a good crop is reported, they be- 
ing 80c p bu. Eggs 30c and scarce at that. 
Tomatoes are not ripening well, corn most- 
ly cut, crop fair. Many are looking over 
their woodlots, as wood is beginning to be 
in demand. Pastures are poor and many 
are feeding heavily. for this time of year. 
Quite a number from this place attended 
the Norwich fair, which was the best for 
many years. The showing of cattle, sheep 
and horses was fine and the display of 
fruit and vegetables was of the best. 


Haddam, Oct 7—The continued wet 
weather delays fall work. Potatoes not all 
dug and corn is very late, but few pieces 
being ripe enough to cut. James Burr sold 
his farm to Robert and Vernon Burr. T. 
A. Spencer and son are filling their silo 
when the weather will permit. John Clark 
has a hydraulic cider press. A fine crop of 
smooth winter apples will be gathered. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Blackstone, Oct 7—There will be a big 
crop of apples. The fruit was never nicer. 
This has been a remarkable September, 
cold and no high winds to blow off fruit. 
Oats have dropped from $1.35 p bag to $1, 
the price of other grains still remains high. 
Eggs are scarce at 35c. Farmers who own 
wood are hustling with big orders ahead. 
The cranberry crop will be very small. 
Many berries are reported as white and of 
inferior size. 


Lincoln, Oct 8—There has been a fair 
peach crop, but Baldwin apples are not ex- 
tra heavy. There have been several frosts 
on low land. The public buildings are not 
supplied with coal and wood is $12 p cord. 
Help is scarce. W. A. Blodgett has done 
considerable work with his corn harvester 
this fall. 

Good Fair at Great Barrington—Unfa- 
vorable weather cut down the attendance 
at the 61st annual fair of the Housatonic 
agri society. The exhibits of live stock 
were particularly good. <I. Wheeler showed 
a splendid herd of Guernseys. Other cat- 
tle exhibitors were . Frank Wright, Mr 
Mackey and N. B. Turner. The sheep and 
swine departments were well represented 
by a few choice individuals. On Friday, an 
extended literary program was given, Rev 
Maloney. being the chief speaker. 





The Corn Packing Industry, of Maine 
and New York will be seriously crippled 
by the short. crop of.sweet corn. The cold 
wet spring and summer, together with 
early frosts has seriously reduced the 
yield and it is estimated that deliveries for 
the whole state of Maine will not average 
over 50%, Considerable interest is being 
manifested by those closely in touch with 


_ “the situation. . 
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- Additional Produce. Markets. 


' PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg. 
choice. peaches $1@1.50 p bu, grapes 18@20c 
p bskt, Bartlett pears 4@4.50 p bbl, Kieffers 


2@2.25, cranberries 2@2.25 p bu, apples 1.75, 


@2.50 p bbl, quinces 4@4.50, Md and Va can- 
taloupes 50c@1 p era. Tomatoes 70@7ic p 
bu, potatoes 50@65c, onions 80@85c, cabbage 


2@2.50 p 100, egg plant 75c@1 p bu, beets 1.75° 


@2 p bbl, celery 25@35c p doz, sweet corn 
12@lic, parsnips 2@2.75 p bbl. Eggs 20@ 
2342c p doz, live fowls 11@12¢ p Ib, chickens 
124%4.@13%c, ducks 12@14c, turkeys 10@12c. 
No 2 red wheat 67@68c p bu, yellow corn 67 
@68c, timothy hay 14@16 p ton, rye straw 
8.50@9, middlings 16.50@21, bran 15@16.50. 
_MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 20@ 
23c p doz, live fowls 12@12%c p Ib, chickens 
11@13%e, ducks 10@1lic, turkeys 11@12c. 
Cabbage $5.50@6 p ton, cucumbers 0@lic p 
bskt, potatoes 45@55ic p bu, tomatoes 30@ 
60c, onions 65@70c, celery 25@40c p doz, 
sweet corn 8@12c. Apples 1.75@2.50 p bbl, 
Md peaches 1@1.50 p bu, Md and Va 30@80c 
p bskt, pears 20@40c, Bartletts 2.50@4.25 p 
bbl, quinces 3.50@4.50, Concord grapes 11@ 
12c p 5-lb bskt, Del 16@18c. Choice steers 
5.75@6.50 p 100 lbs, butcher stock 4.75@6.50, 
cows 2@4, bulls 2.75@3.75, hogs 7.50@8, sheep 
2@3.50, lambs 3.50@5.60, veal calves 3.50@ 
6.75. Wheat 714%c p bu, corn 70c, oats 29%@ 
30c, timothy hay 11@16.50 p ton, bran 16@ 
18, middlings 18. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, prime cattle generally a 


shade higher. Receipts Monday of this 
week 185 cars. Best steers offered sold at 
$6.25 p 100 lbs, quality only fair, butchers 
and. native cattle 3.50@5.25, bulls steady at 
3.25@4, oxen 4.50@6.75, fresh cows stronger, 
extra 55@65 each, good 38@50, common 20@ 
35. Veal calves steady. Choice sold at 
8.25@8.75, good 7.25@8, common  5.50@7. 
Hogs active at advanced prices. Receipts 
Monday of this week 100 double decks. 
Best heavy droves sold at 7.60@7.75, York- 
ers and others 6.90@7.60, pigs 6.60@6.70, 
Sheep and lambs steady Monday of this 
week when 90 double decks came in. Top 
lambs sold at 5.60@5.75, good  65.25@5.50, 
common 4.75@5.15, choice wether sheep 
4@4.25, mixed lots 3.80@4, common 1.75@ 
3.25. 














Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-inch Tire Steel 











Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
load. We also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, ony width of tire. Catalogue free, 
dress Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, lil. 
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Build More Co-Operative Creameries. 


0 G, SAWDEY, ONEIDA COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
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The new company formed September 11 
has been under contemplation for some 
time. The officers of the F S M P A for 
the past two years have been endeavoring 
to get as many co-operative creameries. 
erected by the farmers as practicable, so as 
to get control of the milk produced in the 
country, thereby counteracting any combi- 
nation which the dealer may enter into in 
the city. 

It is considered entirely practicable to 
consolidate all of the co-operative cream- 
eries into one large company, having same 
under one general management. When this 
is done they will become an important fac- 
tor and will have a controlling voice as to 
what the price of their product shall be. 
We want all places where they have not a 
co-operative plant to speedily build one and 
come into the company for in “union there 
is strength.” The co-operative movement 
has caused consternation among milk deal- 
ers. They are finding it harder and more 
difficult to make contracts with the farm- 
ers and the farmers have gradually forced 
the price upward, compelling even the 
Bordens to raise their prices each contract 
day over previous ones. 

In 1897 milk was sold to dealers in the 
country for 44 cents per can of 40 quarts 
through the month of June; same month, 
1902, at 70 cents. Co-operation caused it. 
Dealers dislike to admit it, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. Co-operation is a lever to 
use to accomplish the object which the 
organization set out to do and I would 
advise every shipping point to erect a co- 
operative plant just as soon as it can 
possibly be done. I have spent a large 
per cent of my time among the milk pro- 
ducers of the 32-cent zone during the past 
two years, advising and .assisting them to 
build plants of their own: I have all neces- 
sary blanks and plans of buildings and 
am prepared to tell them what one will 
cost, thereby, putting therm on their guard 
against creamery sharks. I am willing to 
go anywhere on any line of railroad, where 
a co-operative plant is desired and render 
them any and all assistance in my power 
for merely my expenses. In conclusion 
would say to all farmers co-operate, come 
into the new company and let us all have 
one uniform price and that price will be 
one that the farmer can live by. 

cates” Agaiieinaiinsiedd 


‘Dairymen Eucouraged. 


FELIX ALBRIGHT, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N J. 





We fave no reason to complain cf 
present conditions in Burlington county. 
The milk producers who ship milk to Phil- 
adelphia have received ¢# cents per quart 
for 11 months straight. August 1 the price 
wholesale was reduced to 3% cents. October 
1 the price goes back to 4 cents. There 
has been an abundance of. moisture since 
harvest, plenty of succulent pasture ana 
the cows have responded with a generous 
fiow of milk, keeping the market flooded 
almost continually. In order to maintain 
prices the farmers have been asked to hold 
a portion of their product at home, which 
request has been most universally granted 
without complaint. There having been such 
an abundance of good pasture, cows are in 
fine condition, very seldom a thin cow is 
noticed, ; 

Judging from presen? condition of the 
cattle and the amount of green pasture in 
the fields and meadows, it would look to be 
safe to make the prediction that the milch 
cows of this section of country will go intc 
winter quarters in as good flesh and gen- 
eral condition as they ever did. There have 
been no herds under quarantine on account 
of any disease for a long time. The crop 
of hay all over Burlington county was the 
lightest in the memory of our oldest resi- 
dents. . In order to meet that condition 
many farmers have planted corn fodder, 
SOWR cowpeas, millet, Hungarian, etc, all 
of which are yielding a satisfactory crop. 
The supply of corn fodder will be very 
heavy and from necessity will be judicious- 
ly taken care of. With the aid of shred- 
ders and cutters the supply of food will 
be sufficient to carry cattle through the 
winter without stint. As a natural conse- 
quence hay will be higher than it has been 
for years, but few farmers will be com- 
pelled to buy. 

Farmers are rejoicing over the possession 
of a liberal crop of corn which as soon as 
is sufficiently cured will be ground together 


THE: MILK SITWATIGN™ 


-with the cob in very targe 4uantities and 


fed to the cattle, after having béen ‘mixed 
with brewers’ grains, wheat bran, malt 
sprouts, gluten and other commercial feeds 
that are to be found on the market as best 
suits the fancy and pocket of the. dairy- 
man. The prices for various feeds are lower 
than a year ago. Some of them are even 
higher, wheat bran is $1 a’ton higher than 
a month ago; malt sprouts are $2 a ton 
higher than a year ago by the carload; 
brewers’ grains are also higher, but corn 
meal ruled high all last year. The products 
of corn will certainly be much lower than 
last year. Catile dealers are now bringing 
in cattle quite liberally at this time, both 
fresh cows and springers, but are not 
securing fancy prices for them. It must 
be a fine specimen of a fresh cow to sell 
for $50. 
ie ee 


Milk Notes. 





A co-operative creamery has been erected 
by the milk producers of Delhi, N Y. It 
makes up 65,000 pounds milk daily, has 130 
patrons and cost $4000. During the months 
of ‘April, May and June it was paid for 
out of the receipts, and in addition the 
patrons received 5 cents per 100 pounds 
above Bordén prices. Another co-operative 
factory at the terminus of the Ontario and 
Western railroad makes up 30,000 pounds 
milk daily. 





Milk Notes from New York—I have just 
returned from New York city, where -I 
spent several days visiting the retail ‘milk 
dealers. I found in many places milk 
below 3% butter fat, and the dealers honest 
and disgusted. The New York milk ex- 
change fixes the price so low, that the 
creameries shipping milk to. New York 
on any other basis than butter fat pay, 
could not live unless they took off the 
cream. I found milk sent in cans to New 
York not much over 2% butter fat. We 
Bhip in bottles as do the Bordens and such 
milk, rich in butter fat as can easily be 
seen, sells at 8 to 12 cents per quart. I 
saw a card up in Sixth avenue, “Pure 
Orange county milk, 2 quarts for 7 cents.” 
That same milk did not contain over 2%% 
butter fat. It might have been pure once. 
The milk made into butter at present prices 
would have netted the farmer about 47 
cents per 100, or 1 cent per quart. That 
dealer was making a good profit at this 
price, 2 quarts for 7 cents, if he bought 
it direct from the farmer and then skimmed 
it to send to his trade. He made over 100%. 
he New York milk exchange fixes the 
price on this kind of milk and they seek 
this kind of milk to fill the bill. About 100 
farmers -patronize the three creameries, 


Union, Rockspring and Riverside Jersey 
creamery companies. This wilt -double 
next season.—{Milk Farmer, Delaware 


County, N Y. 


Cheese at Utica. 


‘At Utica, N Y, Oct 6—The market held 
steady today on small cheese and showed 
an advance of %c on large. These prices 
take the make of the heart of the season, 
50 it is probable that the market has 
reached top for this year. There is prac- 
tically no demand for large cheece from 
exporters. After today there will be very 
few large cheese to be had here, as most 
of the factories are now making small. 
Prices are on an average about 2c above 
last year at this time. The curb market 
is as usual about 4c above the regular, but 
there are fewer sales at present prices. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored 166 bxs at llc, 1415 at 11%c; large 
white 491 at lic, 400 at 11%c; small white 
1,305 at 11%4c; small colored 2,882 at 11%4c; 
total 6,653 bxs against 5,851 last year. 
Curb sales are 550 bxs large at 11%@11'éc, 
and 750 small at 115%4@11%. 

Creamery butter 160 pkgs at 24c, and 10 
@o at 25c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 3c p qt with no surplus on the 
market, in fact, a condition reported by 
dealers as resembling a shortage exists, 
which it is hoped the higher price of Oct 
will remedy. 

It is expected that at the next regular 
meeting of the exchange dire¢tors on the 
last Wednesday in Oct, the new plan to 
place the price of milk on the basis of 
quality rather. than quantity will be 
adopted, but it will not go into effect be- 


rore April finext year, at which time most 
of the existing contracts expire. 

The receipts. of milk and cream in: 40-qt 
cans, including bottled miik, at the various 
distributing: points in and near the city for 
the week.ending Oct 4, were as follows: 





Cond’d 
Milk Cream Milk 
Brie sree e es. 27,839 146 — 
Susquehauna ..........- 11,473 449 —_ 
Wost Ghores. e200 6. ck cicd. 10,141 819 270 
LackawWanna .... 2.0205 +dh,90e 1,045 a 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,150 1,950 — 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 9,273 100 — 
NAAR Pere ey 2,110 —_ 
Lehigh Valley............17,575 590 — 
Homer Ramsdell line.... 4,022 150 — 
WE. FIOWOR <.on.cnce ts essce 7,170 —_ — 
ther sources............ 4,160 102 _ 
Potal receipts... cccccseese 194,253 8,780 270 
Daily average............27,751 1,254 3 
Teast weelk.. oo. 00 cc0c ce 00194,238 8,943 22 
Last year........cccesees 188,179 8,256 663 





Worth a Second Reading. 


BUYING CREAM SEPARATORS for use 
on the farm is a thing that should receive 
careful attention, and farmers will do well 
to study the matter carefully before making 
their purchase. In getting a machine there 
are two important things to be considered, 
first, it must skim clean, and second, must 
combine this power with a simplicity of con- 
struction that will render it easy to be cleaned. 
Other points almost as important as the above 
are ease of operation, durability of construc- 
tion and convenience of handling. The qual- 
ity of the output depends la:gely on the thor- 
oughness with which the machines are 
cleaned after using and on the farm where 
the conveniences for cleaning are not always 
of the best, the more complicated machines 
are apt to be considered clean before the 
proper amount of energy has been expended 
with the brush. Mr Sharples, the weli-known 
separator manufacturer of West Chester, Pa, 
in a recent interview said, while a year or 
two ago everyone was splitting hairs as to 
the machine that would skim the closest, that 
since the very extensive adoption of the hand 
separator by creamery patrons, the matter 
of simplicity in bowl construction is consid- 
ered of equai or even superior importance. 
It is on this very score that agents for the 
above manufacturer are making their heav- 
iest drive, and their large sales indicate that 
they are successful in impressivg buyers with 
the peculiar advantages of this separator. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT USE for Re- 


fined Paraffine Wax seems to have been dis- 
covered by a prominent resident of Ohio, liv- 
ing near Lancaster, who had two trees badly 
damaged by storm, one being a maple and the 
other an apple. In each case a large limb was 
broken down from the trunk, but still at- 
tached to it. The limbs were propped up and 
fastened securely with straps, very much as 
a broken leg mighi be fastened with splints, 
and then melted refined wax poured into and 
over all the cracks. The “surgical operation”’ 
was entirely successful. The Paraffine pre- 
vented the escape of the sap, kept out the 
rain and moisture which would have rotted 
the trees, prevented the depredat’ons cf in- 
sects, and the limbs seem thus far to be per- 
fectly re-attached to the trees. 





AN ATTRACTIVE FEATURE at the Ohio 
and New York state fairs this season was 
the handsome buildings and permanent fix- 
tures of the German Kali Works of New 
York city. This firm also has buildings of a 
ermanent character on. the state fir 
rounds, Indiana, I}Hinois and Missouri, from 
which they distributed their splendid book- 
lets and pamphlets as well as much valuable 
information to farmers on ferti’izers. There 
is a large collection of oil paintings of in- 
terior scenes of the great German potash 
mines, which were highlv attracrti-->, In O id 
and New York the company was represented 
by Dr James S. Meng. 





“HE DISK DRILL is each year becoming a 
greater favorite with farmers. It is predicted 
by many that the day is not far distant when 
this implement will entirely rep'ace the hoe 
drill in the work of seeding. The Super‘or 
Drill Co of Springfield, O, has had on the’ 
market a very satisfactory disk drill. Send 
to them at orce. mentioning this paper, and 
ask fer free descriptive cataloe No H, and 
price list. 


THE GENERAL EXHIBIT of the Chilean 
nitrate works at the Ohio and New York 
state fairs were very attractive and instruc- 
tive. The booth in Ohio was in the general 
agricultural hall. The exhib’ts were mate 
under the_direction of Dr William S. Myers, . 
director of the nitrate of soda propagaada of 
New York. . 








The World’s Hop Crop. 


An estimate of the world’s hop crop for 
1902 by Sonnenschein & Landesmann, hop 
dealers of Bohemia, places it at 959,444 bales 
which was considerably less than any of 
the crops of the last three years. They es- 
timate the total yearly beer production at 
about 6,868,000,000 gallons for which about 
1,222,000 bales hops are necessary. This 
leaves a deficit of .about 263,000 bales over 
the estimated production of this year which 
they consider is nearly covered by old 
stocks on hand, although in this respect 
there are many dealers who think there 
are not enough’old hops to meet the de- 
ficiency. 

The crop of Saaz, Bohemia, ‘will be about 
55,000 bales of exceedingly fine quality and 
the total crop of Austria Hungary 122,000 
bales, against 201,000 bales in 1901. Their 
estimate of the leading continental hop 
countries for this year and last is as fol- 
lows: Germany, 321,000 bales; France, 21,- 
400 bales, against 27,500 bales; Belgium and 
Holland, 36,700 bales, against 61,000 bales; 
Russia, 30,500 bales, against 60,900 bales. 
The total world’s production in 1899 was 
placed at 1,314,000 bales, 1900 1,192,000 bales, 
1901 1,314,000 bales. 








Growers’ Views. 





Hop growers are more than disappointed. 
They knew there was a light vine, but when 
the estimate of one-third of a crop was 
made early in August, it was thought too 
low, but the hops in the boxes tell the story. 
Some yards did not produce one-tenth of 
last year. One grower had 15 boxes from 
a yard that yielded over 100 last year.— 
[George C. Bellman, Montgomery County, 
tie A 

The crop is very much less than was ex- 
pected from appearances before picking.— 
{M. D. Olds, Oneida County, N Y. 

The annual harvest proves crop to be 80% 
short of last year.—[Barner Aker, Schoha- 
rie County, N Y. 

There are many acres around Stockwell 
that were not picked at all_—[Herbert Wil- 
cox, Oneida County, N Y. 

Where 100 boxes were picked in 1901, there 
were only 30 this year. In some yards pick- 
ers refused to work because there were so 
few hops.—[M. Duncan, Schoharie County, 
N Y. 


Present prices of 21 cents offered will 
cause new yards to be set in the spring.— 
(M. I. Moriarty, Pierce County, Wash. 





Movement and Market. 


Latest advices point to a continental hop 
crop at 327,000 bales, Austria 126,000 bales, 
Trade esimates of the German crop have 
been greatly exaggerated and present in- 
dications are that there will be only a small 
amount for export over the needs of Ger- 
man brewers. Lilieathae brothers, New 
York hop merchants, estimate the German 
evrop at 327,000 bales, Austria 126,000 bales, 
France 19,000 bales, Belgium 34,000 bales 
and Russia 25,000 bales, a total of 531,000 
bales which is only 31,000 bales more than 
these countries produced last year. Ger- 
many has double the crop of last year, but 
Austria hardly more than one-half, Russia 
not one-half and the other countries con- 
siderably less. 

At New York, the market remains firm, 
with buyers indifferent sellers. Prices are 
unchanged on the basis of 28@32c p Ib for 
choice N Y- state crop of 1902, 24@29c for 
choice Pacific coast, and 25@28c for choice 
1901’s. 





New York. 


MonTGOMERY Co—Canajoharie: One crop 
of hops sold in this vicinity at 30 cents per 
pound. Majority of growers holding for 
higher figures. Few buyers on the road. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
during September were 626 bales; Septem- 
ber, 1901, 96 bales. 


Our Basket and Question Box. 


A Troublesome Weed—cC. H. W., New 
York: The specimen sent is dodder, 2 
species of cuscuta, one of the worst par- 
sitic enemies of clover, the seeds germi- 
nating in the ground and the young stems 
swinging from side to side until the stem 
of the clover is found about which they at 














HOP. CROP AND MARKET 


once twine. The roots then die. The plant 
is an annual, starting anew from the seeds 
each year. When a field is once badly in- 
fested the only remedy is to plow it up and 
cultivate the land a few years with other 
crops such as potatoes and corn on which 
the dodder cannot live. 


Use of Land Plaster—C. W. M., Georgia: 
The use of land plaster on New England 
grass lands has quite generally been given 
up. Its continuous use in moderate quan- 
tities is probably not injurious, neither very 
beneficial. It is used somewhat as an ab- 
sorbent in stables. 





Destroying Chicory—E. A. P., New 
York: Chicory is a perennial plant, and in 
order to eradicate it, its roots must be de- 
stroyed, which can best be done by a very 
thorough summer fallowing, that, is, plow- 
ing and harrowing the ground whenever 
vegetation appears during the entire sum- 
mer. However; unless the field is Very bad- 
ly infested, planting with corn or potatoes 
and giving clean cultivation should kill the 
roots. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Werd. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


or 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. r a Qverz amed cost one can advertise poul- 
=. = live s' of all kinds, se fruits and 
yegetables shtelp or situations wanted. In fact, anything 














and each » OF @ number 


ug must . received _Friday to guarantee insertion 
in iss of 1} Mowing week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each imsertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ xchange” advertising is 
only, Fw cents a word each insertion 

dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York.’ 
—— 
; LIVE STOCK. 








AYRSHIRES, Oxford Shee and Cheshire swine. 
Heiter calves 8 and 2 mos. ers booked for fall calves, 
ram and ewe lambs and on — oa ewes. Service 
boars, fall and spring ee akin, cows & 
farrow. HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, “Cortland Co, N Y¥ 


QO. I. C. SWINE—Two fine eight month boars, breed- 
in ee at ri prices. Four month pigs, 
either sex, or circulars address A. M. FOS- 
TER, eet ie” li, 


SHROPSHIRES, either sex, by imported stock; short: 
horn cattle; Chester White pigs; Bronze turkeys; B. 
Rocks. Fine stock a specialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N Y. 


75 HEAD registered Holstein cattle, 75 head at auc- 
tion. The entire herd of JOHN C. GODFREY a | be 
sold Nov 12 at Fulton, N Y. Catalog ready Oct 20. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Red Poll cattle; young 
cows, heifers and bull; also 29 registered Delaine ewes. 
WM POLLOCK, Canonsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—75 fancy grade 
springers to establish dairy at Pinehurst, 
SWINERTON, Danvers, Mass. 


ENTIRE stock registered Cotswold_sheep, 3 h 10 
Ram lambs and 20 breeding ewes. PLEASANT ew 
FARM, Horseheads, N Y 


POLAND CHINAS—August and Sept pigs. Strictly 
choice pedigreed stock. Pairs not akin. B. H. ACKLEY, 
Spring Hui, Pa. 


REGISTERED Pelgps Chines, 

















cows and 
MELVIN 


new milch 
N C. 











Beliahly bred Ches 
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Fan AMERICAN STRAWBERRY — A wg 


Strawber 
fast Boek 


pences 
Seoubaniies 1s' 
new runners and Er af Wate yr — power 
ti Price of plants si'oo For 95,08 
sin. Address all orders to BAMUEL & PER, Del- © 
evan, a 


































GINSENG —teed bearing cents each, 
Bik 00 per ‘thousand We De Pie Ta. 

ASPAKAGUS ROOTS—Fruit and shade trees. 
fornia Privett. Low rates. SAMUEL C. 
Moorestown, N J. 


TREES, plants, etc. D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


whl DEst commission house in New York; i; ectabtishes 


guns, fruits, ote ate. as Se WoopWARD, a2 Gr 302 Geccnwiek 


tn suleng, Webster, beans, nat. Tima pouty 
- a on, prompt 
BHO Pt Philadelphia, Pa. 





"Se ou, 




















2 YEARS’ experience; best market obtained 
for fruit and prgtuce. AUSTIN & GOCHRAN m4 
Duane St, New York. 

a a e, 2 potatoes, gue. High- 
est. prices. HOOVER, “Philadelphia, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 


DRS H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
Pedigreed Belgian hares, foundation stock; right abso- 
lutely; write. * 
WILL exchange registered Oaiiie pa 
Pertahine or Essex pigs. W. DA 





ies for registered 
SON, Cambridge, 





200 FERRETS. Some trained. Price list and book 
free. N. A, KNAPP, Rochester, O. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ROSE_Comb Black Minorcas, Single Com! 
White Leghorns, Barred and 
White Wipes, Cornish Indians, Sherwoods 





pingtons, “White “Guineas, Pekin ducks. Bronze forkeye. 
panned om one dollar each up. A. JAY M’CAI Del- 





PURE BRED P gg 


ducks, Cag Carey = 
ens, Yorkshire 
HILLSIDE SrbeK “& 


 e POULTRY BARM St Pune, 


Ra EXGRANGE—Hour, ee single of Pi whi 
Hecke “CREMIN SMITH Park ‘Bitee, ON — 
NO MORE frosted combs. Gem Protector for fifty 


fowls 4 cents. Lasts ten years. Catalog free, 
F. GRUNDY, Morrisonville, UL 











ARRED ROCKS 


BA brown Leghorns, 
strains. NELSON BROS’ 


t la 
= grea ying 





HELP WANTED. . 


FARMER’S WIFE can eary moni 
cloth. Send 19% for cloth a ae Re Th. 
cloth prepaid anywhere. BRI LIANTINA Co, (V 
Roxbury, ass. 











WANTED—Man and vite, s for work around 
horses and wife for general b une WOR. A by letter 
or in person of FRANK G. PHE Sp x 

WANTED—Young men to learn _ sPowitions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUP. , Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa 

WANTED—Boy to care for two cows weer: light 

E POWELL. ‘Allen 


work, ss home, wages. 
dale, 





HELP WANTED—Married man and a le man on 
Geiry farm, good opening. L. A. KIMBALL, Hebron, 





WANTED—Young experienced American farm hand, 
especially with horses. Box 636, New Rochelle, N Y: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


























Attractive prices, Pigs, shotes. JAY MeOsIN, 2 
Delaware, J. 

— str : = 3 FOR wedding fevitations, ss ——- —y a nets 

ropshire ram three year: ol wei ht 182 port ing cert 
Ibs; first class. Price $25. IRV Teen ares | Bor Sat tech ex, ‘cddree BEE OCkEn. 
Galway, N Fayetteville, Pa, 

SHROPSHIRES fiock headed by an imported Mansell WE PAY a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
ram; stock for sale. 8S, SHAFFER, Princeton Law- | introduce sar wee compound, JAVELLE MFG CO, 
rence Co, Pa. Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 

REGISTERED imp rted_ Chester sow pigs cheap, IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, or 
spring or fall pigs. : P. ROGERS, Ketchums Corners, ony ian in the rural trade from Mich, fad and the 

hs pa ye Ee, mange Judd 

TWO imported Oxford rams and Leicesters, Jersey red | ah mertished oe Moratetes Bide, 3 Price 
pigs 5 months. WM. EMPIE, Amsterdam, N Y. in Orange som Farmer only 4c ge you wan 

to reach the New England rural , the cheapest and 

TWO calves heifer = bull from thoroughbred Jersey most effective ot is to pay 4c word for a little 
cows at farmer’s prices. W. C. NER, Filmore, N Y. vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange of 

the New H at* 5 

TWO Aprshire bulls, finely bred, also bull calf. For ‘udd Farm fn 
os address A. E. Hillman, Caylor, N Y. / oo = nage Wd ee eae Reviciearst 

weeklies, 


ORSETS—2 year ram, registered, choice ram lambs. 
MERTON PHELPS, Castile, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Angora goats. 
WYCK FARM, Ridgefield, Ct. 


CHESS, spring and fall pigs. S. LITTLE, Mal- 
com, 





Address BOS- 








AGENTS WANTED: 


WANTED—Agents in every, locality to canvass the 
—. L- etc, be orders ) next, season’s de- 
ay ious expert ence necess: Write for par- 

tiewlsrs. °r E HARVEY OIL CO, “Cleveland, 0. 








More Orders Than He Was Able 
to Fill. 


My advertisement inserted in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of American Agricul-’ 
turist was conducive of very satisfactory. 
results. Received numerous inquiries and 
more orders than I was able to fill, and will 
advertise in your paper again in due sea- _ 
son.—[Barkley Baldwin, Doerun, Pa. 












THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Oats 
1901 


Wheat Corn 


1902 8 | wr 1901 | 1902 | 1901 

PR) ST | -BO3,| 35 

7 74 . : 62Y,) 34 
71 65 ‘ 


19) T4) - I 
68 | .G83) - 56%) . 
ASA.) .69 


79%) .T7bq] G6ly 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U8 AND CANADA. 

Last week Prev’s wk One yr ago 
Wheat, bu 24,842,000 22,526,000 35,304,000 
Corn, bu ...... 3,048,000 2,431,000 13,489,000 
Oats, bu ... 7,733,000 6,715,000 8,972,000 


At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
comparatively steady since the littie flurry 
in the speculative branch at the close of 
Sept, when unfortunate “shorts” were 
obliged to temporarily pay very high 
prices. 

Since the opening of Oct influences 
at work in shaping prices have cen- 
tered in the movement of the new crop 
in this country and abroad. World’s stocks 
increased somewhat more rapidly than this 
time a year ago, and this for a_ while 
served as a slightly bearish factor. Foreign 
advices have said more or less about ex- 
pected liberal shipments from Russia, and 
something of a movement from India, 
affording further competition for American 
grown wheat. 

Favorable to prices, however, was the 
good export trade in domestic wheat and 
flour, liberal quantities being taken for 
western Europe. Receipts at primary 
points were generally liberal, but some talk 
of a probable falling off in the near future 
in the southwest. Bad weather hindered 
the movement in the spring wheat terri- 
tory, and also interfered with the grading. 
While Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth 
received plenty of wheat, a disappointing 
percentage of it failed to pass into con- 
tract grade, this disturbing operators who 
had sold short for Dec delivery, and re- 
sulted in moderate support. 

Trading was quite general in Dec wheat 
at figures a shade above and below 70c 
p bu, largely at 69@70c, with May frac- 
tionally better than 70@7ic. Recent sales 
by sample including No 4, red winter 
at 64@68c, No 3 do 65@68%c, No 3 spring 
at 65@72c. 

Corn has been the center of attraction in 
the grain markets, prices part of the time 
sharply higher, but subject to frequent re- 
actions. Trade was very large, both in 
Dec and May deliveries. With a _ brisk 
demand for shorts, Dec closely crowded to 
a 49c level and May 43@43%c, followed by 
light- recessions. There was considerable 
talk of possible serious damage to the 
maturing crop in portions of the corn belt, 
notably in Ia. 

Frequent rains and unfavorable weather 
generally has interfered with the curing, 
and fears were expressed that much corn 
will prove unmerchantable. Another factor 
was the gossip that one or two strong 
houses are attempting to secure control 
of the speculative market. This would 
prove a difficult matter, however, at this 
early date. A good demand for corn in 
car lots, almost wholly on domestic account, 
exports continuing meager; we are sending 
abroad very little corn, while Argentina 
and southeastern Europe are shipping with 
considerable freedom. Recent sales by 
sample were at 58@6ic p bu for No 3 and 
No 3 yellow, with No 2 mixed in store 
quotable around 60@6i1c. 

Oats market was inclined to follow other 
cereals, but trade only moderate, with Dec 
quotable much of the time at 31%@32%c p 
bu, and May 32@33c. Receipts are fair- 
ly liberal, not burdensome, and a good cash 
demand was noted. 

In rye, the featwre of an otherwise dull 
market was the increase in receipts, prices 
weak and firm by turns and held within 
narrow range. Sales most!'y on basis of 50 
@5ic’p bu for No 2 free on board. Futures 
dult, Dec quotable around 47@48e. 

Barley has continued quiet, offerings 
moderate, quality somewhat indifferent, 
and so with the demand. Really high grode 
barley is scarce and firmly held at 57@60c 
p bu; transactions largely at 55e downward 
to 4N@45e for poor. 

Grass seeds quiet, but a fair movement 
in cash lots. Timothy sold largely on the 
basis of $3.60@3.65 p 100 Ibs for prime or 





Cash or spot 1902 














Minneapoiis.... 
Liverpool 





Oct delivery; prime clover seed 9.50 p 100 
Ibs. 

At New York, grain market has shown 
more activity at slightly higher prices. No 2 
red wheat in elevator sold around 74c p bu, 
corn 70@70%%c, oats 34@34%c, state and Jer- 
sey rye 53@54c, Pa 53@54c, Cal brewing bar- 
ley 75c. Flour continues steady. Fancy 
spring patents 4@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.70@ 
3.75, spring straights 3.75@3.80, do winter 
3.40@3.50. 


7 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Sheep 
1901 





Hogs 
1901 | 1902 


| Cattle 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 








10 Ibs. +8 40 "60 97-80) °6 88 $4.00} +3.85 





At Chicago, the cattle pens were 
filled and buyers held the advantage on ev- 
erything except strictly choice to fancy. 
Steers worth $7.50 and better commanced 
nearly recent prices, although there were 
few transactions above 8c. General de- 
clines of 10@20c took place in common to 
good dressed beef and shipping steers, na- 
tives feeling the influence of the liberal of- 
ferings in western range cattle. 

From the standpoint of the farmer desir- 
ing to buy stock cattle, the situation has 
been highly satisfactory, prices in that di- 
rection being 40@60c lower than a fortnight 
ago. Supplies increased under the heavy 
movement from the country, and transac- 
tions were liberal at $4.50 downward to 3.50. 
Selected heavy feeders sold at 5c and bet- 
ter. Dry cows, bulls and mixed butchers’ 
stuff sold fairly at 15@25c decline. Quota- 
tions are revised as follows: 
€820G840 Western range cows, $° 00@°% 75 
7254800 Cannes. 22356 375 
Poor to iat: 430 06 50 Fee ters. setected. 4 50@ 485 
Good native heifers, 4 Sa. 0 Stockers. 450 to 450 Ibs. 25049 4 00 
Fairto choice cows, 5 0@S5 25°C atves. 500 Ibe up, 2 oa 425 
Poor te fanev bulis. 24Ma@5°25 Calves ren. 4 50@7 50 
Western range steers, #455@525 Milch cows. each. 30 00@ 55 00 

Hog prices sagged a trifle packers com- 
plaining that the provision market was 
against them. Im the main, however, val- 
ues held relatively steadier than in the 
cattle trade. Frequent fractional declines 
were followed by some reactions, and good 
to choice mixed and heavy droves continued 
to sell at $7.50@7.85 p 1C0 lbs, rough lots 6.75 
@7.40, light weights 7.25@7.60. 

Considering the enormous numbers on 
sale, sheep prices held well, declining but 
fractionally in the face of phenomenal sup- 
plies. But the demand was good, es~e- 
cially for desirable butcher sheep, and sales 
largely at $3.40@3.90 for fair to choice west- 
ern and native wethers, and 3.25@3.75 for 
ewes. Selected yearlings brought 4, and 
common to choice lambs 4.25@5.25. 

At New York, steers higher and active 
under more moderate supplies. Poor to 
good steers sold at $3.80@6.10 p 100 Ibs, oxen 
3.75@4.90, stockers 3.50, bulls 2.75@3.25, cows 
1.50@3.50. Veal calves generally quiet, 
grassers and fed calves steady. Common to 
prime sold at 5@8.50, little calves 3@4, 
grassers 3.55, Ohio stock 5. Prime sheep 
steady, common lots dull, lambs active and 
higher. Ordinary to choice sheep sold at 
2.50@3.75, culls 1.75, good to prime lambs 5 50 
@5.75, Canadian 5.70. Hogs firm at shade 
higher prices. Mixed western sold at 6.90, 
state 7.10@7.20. 

At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower Monday 
of this week under receipts of 110 cars. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1459 to 1600 Ibs, $6 mart 2 Poor to good fat bulls.2 75@4 25 
Grad, 1996 to 1591 bs, saree to good fat cows, rt +f 

x Heifers, 700 to 1160 Ibs, 3 00500 
Ea ot ge Tbs, ise Bologna cowr, phd 7 OMe ls 00 
Com te : 00 


P'sh cows & sprin wr ot 
3; ~ aan 50@8 50 


Hogs shade higher. Receipts Monday of 
this week 35 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $7.90@8, medium 7.65@7.75, porkers 
7.25@7.60, good pigs 6.60@6.75. Sheep also 
higher. Receipts Monday of this week 25 
double decks. Sheep sold at 3@4, lambs 3.50 


@5. 
The Horse Market. 


At Chicago, trade quiet, prices in many 
instances $5@10 p head lower, owing to in- 
different demand. Draft horses fairly steady 
at 175@275.. Good to fancy drivers in de- 
mand at 200@350. Common animals dull 
and weak, 


Fancy beef ateers, 
Goou toe xtra, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.50 
@1.75 p bbl, onions 1.50@3.50, cabbage 2@3 
p 100, sweet corn 50c@1.25, celery 1@1.10 p 
doz bchs, cauliflower 2@3.50 p bbl. Apples 
50c@1.75 p bbl, cranberries 6@7, Concord 
grapes 15@20c, p bskt, peaches 60c@1.50 p 
bu. Eggs 25@26c p doz, live fowls 12@12%c 

Ib, chickens 13@l4c, turkeys 12@13c, 
ducks 11@12c. Oats 36@37c p bu, bran 18@ 
19 p ton, middlings 20@22.50, cornmeal 26@ 
26.50, hay 9@15. 

At Rochester, fresh eggs’ 22@24c p doz, 
live chickens and fowls 10@12c p lb, tur- 
keys 12c. Steers 6%@lilce plb dw, veal 
calves 10@1llc, sheep 7@9c. Apples 25@40c 
p bu, muskmelons 25@75c, peaches 40@65c 
p bskt, pears 25@7ic p bu. Carrots 30c p 
bu, potatoes 60@70c, spinach 20c, tomatoes 
25@30c p bskt, sweet potatoes 2.25@3 p bbl. 
New oats 30@382c p bu, corn 70c, bran 18@19 
p ton, middling 22@23, hay 10@15. 

At Syracuse, state corn 70c p bu, bran 
$16 p ton, gluten meal 27, middlings 18, corn 
meal 25.50, hay 8@12. Eggs 25@26e p sy 
live chickens 10@lic p 1b, ducks 10@12 
Potatoes, choice 80@85c p bu, common 60@ 
70c, onions 60c, turnips 25@40c, cabbage 2@ 
3 p 100, apples 40c@1 p bu, pears 1@1.25, 
tomatoes 40@50¢, lima beans 2, peppers 75c, 
sweet corn 8c p doz. 

At Watertown, potatoes 45@50c 
onions 75c, lima beans 1, tomatoes 75c@1, 
parsnips 2c p lb, cabbage 4@6c p head, ap- 
ples 25@50c p bu, cranberries 2.50 p cra, 
pears 3.75@4 p bbl, grapes 14@20c p bskt. 
Eges 20@21c p doz, live fowls 7@8c p Ib, 
turkeys 10s. Veal calves 6@6%c p Ib, 
steers 5@6c, lambs 4@4%c, hogs 6@6%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stunces are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, ...r-or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When soid in a small way to retait- 
€rs or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


p bu, 


Beans. 

At New York, market continues firm un- 
der unfavorable crop repcrts and active de- 
mand. Choice marrow $2.80 p bu, medium 
2.15, pea 2.15, red kidney 2.85@2.90, white 
kidney 2.50, black turtle soup 1.75, yellow 


eye 2.50. 
Dried Fruits. 

At New York, stuation unchanged. 
Evap’d apples 5@8c p lb, sun-dried 4@5%4c, 
chops 2@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.40 
@1.65, evap’d raspberries 23c, huckleberries 
17c, blackberries 8c, cherries 18@20c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh steady, me- 
dium grades quiet. Nearby fancy, at mark, 
24@26c p doz, selected western 21@23c, do 
southern 20@2Ic, fresh gathered dirties 16@ 
18%c, checks 14@lé6c, refrig’r 18@2ic, fresh 
western, loss off 22%4.@24c. 

At Boston, receipts have been fairly lib- 
eral and trade not especially active, prices 
steady. Nearby fancy at mark 28@30c p 
doz, eastern 19@24c, Vt and N H 23@24c, 
selected western 21%@238c, refrig’r 19@2Ic. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice Bartlett pears 
steady at $2@4 p bbl, Sheldon 1.50@2, Keif- 
fer 1.50@2, Mich peaches 75¢c@1.50 p bu, 
Ohio 75c@1.50, state 50@85c p bskt, plums 
20@40c p 8 Ib bskt, Del grapes 75c@1.25 p 
case, Concord 30@60c, Rocky Ford me’ons 
1@2.50 p case, Cape Cod cranberries 5.25@ 


6 p bbl 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market easier. City bran 
$17@18 p ton, standard middlings 18@18.50, 
do 21@24, spring bran 17@17.50, winter bran 
16@19.50, linseed meal 26.50, dry brewers’ 
grain 15.50, chops 22.50, screenings 50@80c 
p 100 Ibs, coarse corn meal 1.27@1.30. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, strictly prime stock steady, 
undergrades continue dull. Prime timothy 
95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@82%éc, 
No 3 60@70c, ‘clover mixed 65@75c, no grade 
50@55c, salt 40@50c, long rye straw 70@75c, 
short 50@55c. 

At Boston, market continues generally 
dull, fancy lines scarce and wanted. No 1 
timothy $17@17.50 p ton, No 2 14@16, No 3 
12@14, choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@ 
13, damaged and poor 10@12, swale 9@10, 








prime new rye straw 13@14, do tangled i1, 
Oat 8.50@9.50. 
Poultry. 


At New York, market barely steady, 
offerings irregular in quality, fancy stock 


sold at a shade over quotations. Live 
chickens lic p Ib, fowls llc, roosters ic, 
turkeys lic, ducks 60@75c p puir, ge se 


$1@1.50, pigeons 20@25c, iced turkeys 10@ 
14c p 1b, Phila broilers 14@20c, weste.n 
chickens 11@12c, fowls 12@12%c, ‘spring 


ducks 16%@lic, do geese 15@16c, squabs 1.75 
@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls and chickens slack 
at 11@11%c p lb, roosters 7@2c, northern 
and eastern fresh killed fowls steady at 
12@15c, chickens 14@20c, green ducks 15@ 
16c, pigeons 75c@1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50, 
western iced turkeys 12@l16c, fowls 124%@ 
14c, chickens l4c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, market generally in good 
shape for choice stock. Beets 75c@$1 p 100 
behs, carrots 1, cabbage 2@3 p 100, sweet 
corn 50c@1, cauliflower 1@1.50 p bbl, cu- 
cumbers 2@4, egg plant 60@75c, peppers 1@ 
1.25, parsnips 1.25@1.50, pumpkins 60@7ic, 
squash 60c@1, white turnips 1@1.50 ce.ery 
35@50c, p doz. 

Wool. 


Feeling in leading wool circles continues 
strong and trade has been active. Several 
large lines of territory ard other g-ades 
have been moved, heavy consumes show- 
ins a decided interest in the situation. 

tHE DAi. ¢ MARKETS. 
The Cheese Market. 

Prices on choice full cream cheese has 
again advanced, and situation continues 
firm. Quality of receipts at main distrib- 
uting points has been excel'ent and readily 
absorbed by the demand. In fact, during 
the whole season quality has beon consid- 
erably better than uSual and undergrades 
therefore have been in only mod:crate sup- 
ply and well handied. A year ago fancy 
stock sold at New York at 9%@10%c p Ib, 
fancy small sizes are now quot2obly 12c, 
with some lines held a shade higher. At 
Chicago, choice twins have so'd at 16%«c, 
against 9%@10c a ye>r.ago. The present 
price level is practically out of reach of ex- 
porters. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
10%.@11'%c p Ib, flats 10@1lc.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11@11%c.—At Rochester, twins 11 
@12c.—At Watertown, twins 12%@12%.— 

At New York, prices firm at a full %c 
advance. Fancy small sizes 12c p lb, do 
large 11%c, fair to prime 10@lic, light 
skims 9%@10%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 
firm at 12%.@13c p lb, Ohio 124%@12%4c, brick 
14@14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fiarts firm at 12%c p 
lb, Young America 13c, N Y cheddars 13c.— 
At Columbus, N Y cheddars 13c, filcts 12 2c. 

At Canton, 1965 boxes twins soll Satur- 
day of last week at 11%c p Ib, 1065 tubs cmy 
butter at 22%c. : 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
firm and higher at 12@12\%c p lb, flats 1 %>. 

At Boston, market firm under moderaie 
receipts. Extra N Y tw.ns 12@12%c p b, 
Vt l2c, firsts 10%@11l%c, sage 12%c, Chio 
flats 10%@11c. 


The Butter Jiarket. 

During Sept, the opening month of the 
fall trade, receipts of butter at New York 
were 181,535 pkgs, against 159,189 same 
month last year and are the heaviest dur- 
ing the last 10 years, with the exception 
of Sept, °96, when 186,985 pkgs were re- 
ceived. Receipts from May 1 to Sept 30 
are 1,091,097 pkgs, against 1,048,444 for same 
period last season. The shortage earlier in 
the season has therefore, been made up 
erd an increase of 42.652 pkgs noted. This 
increase together with nearly 53,000 pkgs 
lighter exports speaks well for the home 
eonsumptive trade. 

Arrivals of butter at Chicago, New York 
and other large distributing points, con- 
tinue farly liberal and with some stock 
coming out of cold storage houses the sup- 
ply has fully equaled the demand. In 
some instances a shade easier prices are 
noted, but again other markets are slight- 
ly higher. In general the situation is 
healthy and offerings readily disposed - of 
at about recent prime level. Production 
throughout Sept has held up especially 
well. Milk prices have advanced at nearly 
all the leading markets, cheese is firm and 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


higher, and output of substitute butter 
more moderate. Dealers have bougat 
conservatively, but in face of the above 
favorable indications, the outlook for choice 
creamery makes is good. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c" 22 @22%4c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 21%@22 c 21%@22 ec 
1900 ......21 @2i%c 2114%4@22 c 20 @20%4c 


Wew York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22@28c p Ib, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@21%c. 
--At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@23c, pvints 
23@24c, dairy 20c.—At Rochester, Elgin ecmy 
23@25c, stale 22@238c.—’t Watertow», emy 
tubs 23%@24%%4c, prints 24@25c, dairy 18@22c. 

At New York, supplies more liberai and 
prices shade easier. Cmy extra 22%c p Ib, 
firsts 21@22c, fancy state dairy 21@21%%éc, 
firsts 1914@20%c, western imt cmy 17%@19¢. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, E'gin 
prints steady at 25%4.@26c p lb, tubs 241470 
aon} state and Pa cmy 22%@23c, dairy 17 

118¢, 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. Cmy 
extra 244%c p Ib, firsts 2214@23%ec, dairy 
1444c.—At Columbus, ecmy tubs 22c, prints 
23c, dairy 15@1ic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market contin- 
ues active at firm prices. Extra separrztor 
cmy 24@25c p Ib, firsts 22@22c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 22@23c, firsts 20@21c, imt cmy 18@ 
20c, ladle 16@19c. 

At Boston, supplies hav~ bzen liberal and 
tone of market about steedy. Vt and N H 
crry extra 28c p Ib, N Y 23c, western 22%@ 
23c, firsts 21@22c, Vt dairy extra 2ic, N ¥ 
20c, frets 18@19c, western imt cmy 17@18c, 
ladle 17@17%c. 


THE APPIF ©:TUATION. 


The supply of apples at New York and 
other large eastern markets continues. lib- 
eral and feeling rather quiet. Peaches have 
been plentiful and comparatively low 
priced, which takes away considerable of 
the demand for other fruit. Fall apples also 
open up poorly on arrival in many in- 
stances, and seme lots show dry rot. Such 
offerings go at the buyer's own price. 
Weather conditions have also been unfavor- 
able for an active market. When the sup- 
ply of peaches, pears and other fall fruits 
becomes exhausted, a firmer feeling is 
looked for on choice winter apples. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING.SEP 27. 





Liver- J.on- Gia:- 

pol. don. gow. Other. Total 
New York.. 7,724 4,710 7,069 1,433 29,9°6 
Boston ..... 11,216 -— — — 11.515 
Montreal .. 22,267 2,564 15,798 — 40,62 
Halifax .... _— 652 -- —- €52 
This week.. 41,207 7,°23 22,867 1,433 73.4.3 
Last year.. 12,033 13,477 8,305 — 33,815 


Total this season t» date. 

1902-3 ......154,614 18,998 73 °°7 3,876 255 "°5 
1901-2 ...... 18,196 13,477 14,077 — 45,749 

At New York, steady under moderate 
receipts. King $2@2.50 p bbi, Hubbardson 
1.50@2, Baldwin 1.50@2, Greening 1.50@ 
2, Twenty Ounce 1.50@2, Gravenstein 1.75 
@2.25, Duchess 1.75@2.25, Codling 1.75@2.25, 
Maiden's Blush 1.75@2.25, Pippins 1.75@2.25, 
fancy red varieties 2.25@3, open head stock 
75c@1.25. 

At Boston, supply liberal, but prices gen- 
erally steady for choice stock. Gravenstein 
2.50@3 p bbl, King 272.50, Snow and 
Wealthy 1.75@2.25, Twenty Ounce 1.°5@2, 
Hubbardston 1.50@1.75. Me Farvey 2@2.25, 
Greening 1.75@2, Genet‘ng and Colvert 1.50@ 
1.75, Pound Sweet 1.75@2, Pipnvins and Por- 
ters 1.25@1.75, common green 1@1.25, red va- 
rieties 50c@1 p bu. 


THE ONION MARKET. 

Offerings of choice, dry, sound onions at 
Chicago, New York and other large mar- 
kets have been only moderate and general- 
ly well handled at firm prices. Bastern 
trade centers appear relatively stronger 
than western. Choice red and yellow stock 
has sold at New York around $2@2.50 p bbl, 
against 2.25 a year ago. At Chicago, how- 
ever, prime grades are quotably 35@45c p 
bu, while last year they brought 7ic. In 
many heavy eastern producing sections, 
supplies are firmly held in the hands of 
large speculators, which tends to hold up 
prices. Available stocks of unmerchant- 
able onions are considered only moderate 
and situation generally firm. 

Not more than half of last year’s crop 
promised, continuous rains have severely 
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damaged most fields—[W. A. 
Madison Co, N Y. 
About half a crop, and small sized. Many 
ag ae water.—[W. P. Rogers, Wayne 
oO, A 


Not well bottomed, upland fields show 
no blight, but too wet for best results.— 
{I. N. Goff, Madison Co, N Y. 

At New York, prime stock firmly helat 
poor lots dull. L I and N J red $1.75@2 p 
bbl, yellow 2@2.25, Orange Co white 1@1.50, 
yellow 1.75@2 p bag, red 1.50@1.75, Ct white 
2.50@3 p bbl, yellow 2@2.50, red 1.75@2, white 
pickling 5@6 p bbl. ; 

At Boston, offerings liberal but a g°0d 
proportion show only ordinary quali_y, 
choice bright stock firm. Mass yellow $°.25 
@2.75 p bbl, do York state 2.50, nearby yel- 
low 75@85c p bu. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The quality of potatoes offered at Chicago 
and other trade centers has been somewhat 
irregular and an accumulation of green, 
poorly assorted and otherwise under grade 
stock is reported. Fancy sound stock 
moved fairly well around 30@35c p bu, only 
half as much as received at Chicago a year 
ago, when choice Rurals sold at 65@70c. 
Dealers claim the liberal supply of peaches 
puts a damper on the potato business to 
some extent, At New York, supp'ies of 
choice stock have been only moderate and 
prices steady, pocr lots dull In some 
sections of the east, supplies have be- 
come only moderate and feeling strong- 
er at advanced prices. Rot has seri- 
ously cut down the yield ‘in many 
fields, and although the acreage is large, 
choice sound varieties will undoubtedly be 
good property before the winter is over. At 
any event, it is poor policy to send green 
ungraded and unsound stock to market, as 
it tends to depress trade.and hold down 
prices. = 

Average yield 50 bus p acre, quality good. 
Many fields damaged by wet weather. Price 
offered 30c p bu, growers inclined to hold.— 
[J. C. Graves, Isabella Co, Mich. e 

Average yield about 110 bus p acre, qual- 
ity good, late varieties injured by frost. 
Price offered growers 24c p bu.—[P. L. 
Munger, Waupaca Co, Wis. 

Reports from Hamburg, Germany, indi- 
cate a marked improvement in the potato 
outlook. 

Recent cable advices indicate a generaily 
poor potato crop throughout Europe. 


At New York, supply has been ample and 
with only moderate demand, feeling a shade 
easier. L I in bulk $1.75 p bbl, state 1.50 
@1.75 p 180 Ibs, Jersey round 1.50@1.75 p 
bbl, do long 1.50, good to prime 1.50@1.60 p 
sack, sweets 1.25@2.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, receipts have been libeval and 
trade not especially active. Aroostook He- 
brons 48@50c p bu, do Green Mts 5 @52c, 
N Y round white 48@50c, sweets quiet at 
1.75@2.25 p bbl. 


DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World's Standard 
Sor free catatogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortiandt St., N.Y. 
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—— NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible epavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. J Curbs and Splints 
ust as guick. Not painful and never has 
ailed. Detailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
Wr:te today. Ask for pamphlet No. §2 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Steck Yds., Chicage. 


ee eS TESTIS 
Exported to leading apple anctioneers in Europe. 
Returns cabled. Consignments s lieited, For in- 


formation adkiress C. R. LAWRENCE. 92 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Operators Refuse to Arbitrate. 


For the first time in the history of the 
nation, the president has personally inter- 
vened to settle the differences between cap- 
ital and labor. Acting under tremendous 
pressure from all over the country, the 
president decided to lend his offices to the 
solution of the coal strike problem, and in- 
vited the representatives of the coal opera- 
tors and President Mitchell of the miners’ 
union to confer with him at Washington. 

The president, in the name of humanity, 
urged the immediate resumption of work in 
the mines, but his appeal was met by a 
flat refusal from the operators to recog- 
nize the striking miners. Because of law- 
less acts in the mining country, the mine 
owners denounced the miners as irrespon- 
sible anarchists and refused to grant them 
any concessions, their only offer being to 
submit grievances at individual collieries 
to the decision pf judges of the court of 
common pleas in the respective districts. 
Pres Mitchell, for the miners, agreed to 
submit differences to arbitration of a tri- 
bunal to be named by the president and to 
abide by the terms thus fixed for a period 
of from one to five years. 

The operators were stubborn in their po- 
sition and the conference adjourned with- 
out making any headway toward a settle- 
ment of the strike. The president was 
keenly disappointed at the failure of the 
conference, but still hopes to bring about a 
resumption of coal mining in season to avert 
the terrible suffering which threatens the 
anthracite-using section of the country. 
Further conferences between the president 
and his cabinet have been held this week. 

Gov Stone of Pennsylvania is determined 
to stop the lawlessness in the coal fields if 
he has to call out the entire military forces 
of the state, nearly one million men. 

J. P. Morgan has contracted for 50,000 tons 
of coal in England, to be shipped to New 
York to relieve suffering among the poor. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Government ownership of the coal mines is 
finding its way into the platforms of many 
of the political conventions this fall. The 
New York democrats adopted such a plank 
in spite of the strong opposition of some of 
the. conservative leaders of the party. 


Acting for Atty-Gen Knox, the counsel 
for the new Panama canal company has 
made an exhaustive examination of deeds 
and records pertaining to the property, and 
his conclusion is that the company has a 
perfect title to the property and can trans- 
fer the canal to the United States free from 
any incumbrances. 


Disturbing reports of cholera ravages con- 
tinue to come from the Philippines. Iloilo, 
in the island of Panay, is the most seriously 
afflicted district, and here the natives are 
fleeing from the towns, leaving the dead and 
dying uncared for. The deaths in the past 
few months are said to have reached the 
appalling total of 60,000. 


The war department is considering a re- 
quest from Pres Palma of Cuba to with- 
draw the remaining United States troops 
from the island. A small garrison remained 
when Gen Wood and his forces left, to 
guard the coast defenses, and this, the Cu- 
bans think, is no longer necessary. The re- 
quest will probably be granted. 


The injury to the president’s leg which 
caused the sudden abandonment of his 
western trip at Indianapolis, is slowly im- 
proving. It was necessary to make a 
slight operation to relieve a gathering of 
pus, but no serious consequences are feared, 


A company has been formed in Massa- 
chusetts to manufacture peat briquettes 
for fuel, with a plant capable of turning 
out 30,000 tons a day. The fuel is to be 
made from the peat which abounds in the 
bogs of Worcester and Middlesex. counties. 
Rush orders for machinery have been 
placed and it is hoped to have the factory 
turning out fuel before January 1. 


Gen Russell A, Alger of Mich returns to 
public life at Washington, having been ap- 
pointed United States senator by Gov Bliss, 
to serve out the unexpired term of Senator 
McMillan, which has until March 4, 1907 to 
run. Alger.made a desperate fight to se- 
cure the ‘appointment which is regarded in 
his home state as a personal vindication of 





his career as secretary of war. His success 
is taken to indicate that he still has the 
control of the republican party in Michigan, 


Among the men most prominently men- 
tioned as likely to succeed Speaker Hen- 
derson are Representatives Littlefield of 
Maine and Cannon of Illinois. 


Pres Roosevelt contemplates the forma- 
tion of a permanent tariff commission, 
whose duty it shall be, not to frame tariff 
laws, but to furnish the data upon which 
congress may make the necessary revisions. 


Representative Dalzell, one of the repub- 
lican leaders in the house, is authority 
for the statement that there will be no tar- 
iff revision at the approaching short ses- 
sion of congress. 


Congressional nominations all over the 
country are ‘now pretty definitely settled 
and the indications are that, to a remark- 
able degree, the members of the last house 
will be sent back. In but a very small 
percentage of cases have contests for nom- 
ination against members now in the house 
been successful, notwithstanding the re- 
adjustment of many new district lines. 


The number of names on the pension roll 
has almost reached the million mark, a re- 
port just issued at Washington showing 
999,445 persons who draw pensions from 
Uncle Sam. This number shows a gain of 
nearly 2000 since last year and of the total 
number 260,637 are widows and dependents. 


Emil Zola, author and publicist, was 
found dead in his apartments at Paris, 
death having been caused by asphyxiation. 
M Zola was one of the world’s first men of 
letters of the present generation. Aside 
from the renown won by his literary work, 
he attracted the attention of the world by 
his defense of Captain Dreyfus two years 
ago, and was always a powerful champion 
of the downtrodden. The accident, which 
caused the author's death, nearly cost the 
life of Mme Zola also. 


Washington observers believe that the 
Cuban annexationists are preparing for a 
hot campaign as soon as congress con- 
venes. A vigorous attempt will he made, 
it is said, to manipulate matters in such a 
way that even if the island is not annexed 
for some time to come, good groundwork 
will be laid for pushing the movement 
through to success when opportunity is 
ripe. 


Great Chrysanthemum Show—The 


chrysanthemum society of America and the 
horticultural society of Chicago will hold a 
joint exhibition in Chicago November 11 to 
15 inclusive. The show will be held in the 
Art Institute, where more space has al- 
ready been taken than for a number of 
years. The season has been a fair one for 
flowers. It is confidently expected that the 
display will surpass anything ever seen in 
the west. Liberal prizes have been offered 
by both societies. Premium lists are ready 
and may be secured of Edwin Lonsdale; 
Chestnut Hill, Pa, or E. A. Kanst, 5700 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave, Chicago. 

Record Breaking Sheep Arrivals—At 
Chicago on Sept 30 59,000 head of sheep 
were received. This is far in excess of any 
previous arrivals in one day. A year ago 
the receipts at Chicago were 38,992, which 
was the record up to that time, but this 
year’s receipts on Sept 30 may safely be 
considered a world’s record in the history 
of stock yards. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS, 


SENT, PosTPAiIp, ON RECEIPT OF THE 
ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus 


By F. M. Hexamer. This is the first book published in 
America which is exclusively devoted to the of 
usparagus for home use as well as for market. It is a 
practical and reliable treatise on the saving of the seed, 
raising of the plants, selection and preparation of the 
soil, planting, cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, 
acking, marketing, canning and drying, insect enemies, 
ungous -diseases and every requirement to successful as- 
aragus culture, special ry —r being given to the 
mportance of asparagus as a farm and money crop. [llus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 174 pages. Cloth, Price 530 cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the various 
types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, i 
Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi. 
planation is given of the requirements, conditions, cul- 
tivation and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage Pom § After this each class is treated separately 
and in detai ‘the chapter on seed raising is probably 
the most authoritative treatise on this subject ever, pub- 
lished. Insects and fungi attacking this class cf vege- 
tables are given due attention. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete re to dark forcing and field culture, 
Part I—By J. E. Morse, the well-known Michigan trucker 
and originator of the now famous and extremely profitable 
new methods of dark forcing and field culture. Part Ii— 
Other methods practiced by the most experienced market 
gardeners, greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B iske, Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general prin- 

ciples governing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions 

application in the commoner problems of gar- 

. Every paragraph is short, terse and to the 

ving perfect clearness to the discussions at all 

In spite of the natural difficulty of presenting 
abstract principles, the whole matter is made entire 
lain even to the inexperienced reader. Illustrated. 5 

ches. 152 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Alfalfa 
By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and f 

The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any soil; that 
without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 3, 4 and sometimes 
5 cuttings annually for 5, or perhaps 100 years; and 
that either green or cured it is one of the most nutritious 
forage known, makes reliable information .upon 
its production and uses of unusual interest. Such in- 
fe os in this volume for every part of Amer- 
ca, by est_ authority. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
160 pages, Oloth. Price 50 cents, 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either seed 
or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, plant- 
ing and maintenance of the beds, artificial propagation, 
manures, enemies, selection for market and for improve- 


ment, preparation for sale, and the profits that may be 
ae. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. Flexible cloth. Price 
cents, 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 


Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, growth 
and management of hedge plants for country and subur- 
ban homes. It gives accurate directions concerning 
hedges; how to plant and how to treat them; an¢ 
} ally concerning windbreaks and shelters, 
he whole art of making a delightful home, gi 
tions for nooks and bal 

comfort. IHustrated. 
Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hemp 


By 8. S. Boyce. A nwractical treatise on the culture of 
fiemp for seed and fiber, with a sketch of the history 
and nature of the hemp Pa. The various chapters 
are devoted to the soil and climate adapted to the cul- 
ture of hemp for seed and for fiber, irrigating, harvest- 
ing, retting and machinery for handling hemp. [lus 
trated, 5x7 inches, 112 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Home Pork Making 


The art of raising and curing pork on the farm. By A. 
W. Fulton, A complete guide for the farmer, the coun 
butcher and the suburban d , in all that pertains 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
product—from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining 
=. © eeeen 5x7 inches, 124 pages. Cloth. Price 

cents. 


Catalog Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog 
free of charge to all applying for 
Large, Descriptive [Illustrated Catalog, 100 q 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles 
Authors, and containing Detaued Descriptions of all the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
eents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


value. 
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5x7 inches. 





(16 pages) will be sent 
the same, Our New, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
fiarauette Building, Chicage, Il. 








The 1902 Cigar Leaf Tobacco Crop 





A LARGE ACREAGE AND IMMENSE YIELD THIS 
SEASON. 


At the time of harvest, indications. are 
that the cigar leaf tobacco crop of -this 
year is the largest that has ever been 
raised. The states of greatest production 
show a very considerable increase in 
acreage. Nearly everywhere crops are 
unusually sound and clean and as a result 
the yield is almost phenomenal, Conditions 
have been quite unusual this year. On the 
other hand, growers were last year stim- 
ulated by high prices for previous crops 
to set a large acreage, but the prolonged 
drouth in late spring and early summer cut 
the acreage very materially. This was es- 
pecially true in Wisconsin and Ohio, while 
the effect was felt more or less in nearly 
all sections. 

This year conditions were favorable for 
transplanting and in many sections every 
plant was set and even fields prepared for 
a larger acreage than plants could be ob- 
tained to set. 

The cool, moist weather with tobacco, as 
with fruits and other crops, played a very 
important part in materially reducing the 
number of insect pests. As a result fleas 
and worms have done less injury than for 
many years. There have been a few local 
hail storms. 

Perhaps the most unfavorable feature of 
the season has been the cool; cloudy 
weather of late summer. This has retarded 
the maturing of the crop and as a result in 
some sections the later crops are hardly up 
to the standard desired. In the Chemung 
valley of New York and Pennsylvania ex- 
cessive rains about harvest time greatly 
injured many fields and materially reduced 
the number of acres harvested. In New 
England weather was never more favor- 
able and up to time of harvest every born 
and shed is packed full. 

While Pennsylvania produced more 
tobacco than any other state last 
year, Wisconsin comes again to the 
front in 1902 as the largest producer. 
The magnificent crop harvested in Ohio 
also shows a _ very large _ yield. In 
Texas tobacco culture is practically given 
up as growers have great difficulty in sell- 
ing the leaf. Everyone agrees, however 
that a first class quality of .cigar leaf can 
be raised there. In Florida and Georgia, 
very similar conditions prevail. While a 
fine quality of leaf can be raised, the syn- 
dicates control the. industry, sweating, 
packing and selling their own leaf and 
being the only buyers of that raised by 
farmers, offer a low price which is very dis- 
couraging. AS a result, the acreage in 
Georgia and Florida is largely owned by 
syndicates and corporations. 

The average yield-in the country: is prob- 
ably larger than ever before reported. As 
near as can be estimated by letters received 
from a number of growers in each state, 
the yield per acre may be estimated about 
as follows: Ohio 1000 Ibs, Wisconsin 1460, 
Pennsylvania 1500, New York 1100, New 
England 1678 and the south 900. .Of course 
a rainy season which may cause develop- 
ment of pole sweat or rot, or other con- 
ditions which affect the sweat of the ‘leaf, 
may very materially reduce this estimate. 
But on this basis, as indications now ap- 
pear, the yield of cigar leaf tobacco for 
this year would probably make about the 
quantity shown in the table below. There 
is always more or less pole sweat and rot 
and frequently a large quantity of inferior 
fillers which are thrown under the table. 
This would materially decrease the total 
number of cases and should be taken into 
consideration. 

As to market conditions this much can 
be stated: Left over stocks in growers’ 
hands, in local warehouses, and warehouses 
of packers and dealers, both in the grow- 
ing districts and at city centers of con- 


sumption, have never been so depleted as. 


at the present time. Every crop of tobacco 
possessing any quality worth mentioning 
is in very great demand and at a higher 
price than for many years. Last year’s 
crop was smaller than for the past two 
years in Ohio and Wisconsin, which states 
produce a first-class binder leaf, but last 
year the crops in Pennsylvania and New 
England made a considerably larger - yield 
and the latter section produces the greater 
part of the domestic wrapper leaf. But the 
wrapper leaf is practically all out of the 
market and with the greatly. reduced yield 





;LEAF TOBACGO 


of binders last year, the market is thus in 


a prime condition. 
FURTHER PROGRESS IN SHADE GROWN TOBACCO 


Great interest has been manifest in Suma- 
tra leaf grown under shade. After. several 
years’ experiments in Florida and Georgia, 
the moneyed tobacco interests there have 
very largely substituted a lath covering for 
cloth. About all the work done this year 
in the north.in this line has been done in 
New .England, where about. 700 acres have 
been raised. Nearly all of the New England 
leaf has been raised by syndicates or cor- 
porations with liberal means for the work. 
Individual farmers have raised but very 
little on their own hook. The cost is too 
great and it is as yet generally considered 
to be in an experimental stage. There is 
no doubt, however, but that next year a 
much larger acreage will be covered by 
cloth. A few pieces were raised under 
cloth covers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio Wisconsin and much of this season's 
experience appears to have been. quite 
satisfactory in the growth of the leaf. 

THE HOME CONSUMPTION OF CIGAR LEAF 


for cigars and cigarettes continues to.show 
an enormous increase. Foreign countries 
would be glad to buy considerable quanti- 
ties of American cigar leaf, but it has been 
more largely taken up at home than for 
years, The increase in consumption in 
cigars alone in the country in recent years 
has been over 1,000,000,000 and now nearly 
reaches the _ 6,500,000,000 mark annually. 
There is also a very large consumption of 
cigarettes. The tables that follow are 
compiled after careful consideration from 
reports received from tobacco growers in 
all parts of the country and represent 
conditions about as they prevail at the close 
of this year’s harvest season. 

Sales have already been made of thou- 
sands of acres of the 1902 crop. In New 
England, a large part of the broad leaf 
crop has been secured and buyers are daily 
purchasing a few acres of Havana. Prices 
run from 10 to 25 cents per pound. Some 
very fine leaf has been produced which 
ought to bring growers at least 50 cents. 
Several thousand acres were sold early in 
the season ip, Wisconsin. In Pennsylvania, 
large qu: untities have been secured in Lan- 
caster county. Buying has begun in a 
light way in Ohio and New York. 
COMPARATIVE ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS, 

1962 1901 1899 1889* 1879* 








2 ae 45,000 35,000 45,000 44,348 34,674 
ere 36,173 25,000 26,400 7,251 8.8.0 
a 21,500 22,050 25,000 26: 956 27,566 
SS ae 17,286 16,427 12,830 8,456 12,196 
, * Sere 7,000 7,295 7,820 8,643 4,937 
Southern ... 5,400 2,600 5,750 1,236 90 

Total ......132,359 108,372 122,800 106,890 88,273 


*Federal census. 
COMPARATIVE YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS, 
[In cases of 350 pounds each.]} 
1902 1901 1899 1889* 1879* 











CRU. .. isazsice 128,600 70,000 114,700 107,505 99,243 
WEE oiscnas6e« 179,500 57,143 113,000 55,388 30,310 
POE « caciccns 92,000 94,500 92,857 81,922 105,502 
See 83,000 89,175 58,601 33, 790 56.332 
Ie Masves secs 22,000 30,222 31,280 26, 700 18,518 
Southern ... 13,900 5,943 9,865 1,394 60 

OCRs isan. 519,000 346,983 420,303 306,699 310,015 


*Federal census. 

A comparison of acreage estimates, made 
by American Agriculturist and the fed- 
eral census, for the crop of 1899, shows 
no very great difference except for the state 
of Wisconsin. The federal census includes 
every field of tobacco in the country, 
including small fields for local use of which 
there are many. The estimates made by 
this paper are for the commercial crop. 
Experimentation among farmers with to- 
bacco was more general in Wisconsin in 
1899 than ever before. Then again the 
estimate made by this paper may have 
fallen some short of the mark. For the 
other states, the figure cou!d well be taken 
at time of publication in the fall of 1899, 
as a fairly safe estimate as to the area 
planted. As to the production, the federal 
census is supposed to include the actual 
cured and marketable crop. . The estimates 
of this paper are made at time of harvest, 
consequently may be somewhat. above the 
mark in proportion to the extent of injury 
in harvest or by sweat, rot, ete. This 
could only be determined exactly. by record 
of actual movement. 





Too much care cannot be. exercised at 
this season in regulating canditions as far 
as possible in the curing barns..-Get rid of 
the moisture as rapidly as possible.; Never 
let the hanging leaves.become -wet with 
rain. i 
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Reap your ‘full reward ‘by using 
sufficient 


Potash 


in your fertilizer. 


**Potash in Agriculture,’’ ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Guide,’’ ‘‘Tobacco Culture,” 
‘Cotton Culture’’—are books which 
we mail free to farmers. Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New Yore 
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JANY FARM BUILDING © 


—barn, stable or shed—is better 
fora e a or siding of 


NEPONSET $2 ROOFING. 


(Don't se the name.) 
Jwenty ved to thousands of 
a i¢makes th the woe priced roof orside 
la es the world. Itis the original and is unlike any 


er. Don’t confuse it with cheap imitations or 
worthless oni tarred papers. It costs little, is easil 
ple and book 


oy lasts long. Send for free sem 
Economy.” A complete roofing kit 


F. W. BIRD & SON, E. Walpole, Mass. Chicago, Ill, 








Write for prices, description and maps of rich Delta 
Farm and Timber Lands. We employ rettters 2 
que logging ana O0!: »peration; liberal terms. 

T. HOUSTON &CO ribane Bldg., Chicago, Th 











[jew Poultry Hooks 


Poultry Architecture 


Cémpiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the con- 
atantly increasing demand for sntormation about 
the construction of inexpensive powtey, houses, the 
author has compiled this book. In its a. he 
discusses poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes, and their proper location, coops, itions 
end special structures, all practical ‘in design and 
reasovable in cost. Some of them are extremely low 
in cost, and adapted to the utilization of odds and 
ends of second-hand building material. Whenever 
desirable the list of materials is given, showi = 
to get and its cost. Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 
TH BOBO; CRAG. .c0cc cdcnnccstecscbeceseksessesuséeee 





Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. This neat booklet ss 
mtended to facilitate and ease the ——s = 
poultry on a large or small scale, and this in the 
Sot economical manner. By concise descriptions 
and clear illustrations it presents many styles and 
kinds of the best contrivances in the line of 
roosts, windows, doors, ventilators, hom 
cubators and brooders, traps for vermin, feeding 
appliances, fountains and water systems, 4 ma- 


chines, heating apparatus, besides scores miscel- 
laneous labor-saving devices. Over 100 Mhetrations 
5x7 inches, over 125 pages, cloth...........cessseee 0c 


The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and 
somplete treatise of the entire poultry industry at 
the beginning of the 20th century. In_ successive 
chapters it describes and illustrates very fully, Poul- 
try Houses and Runs, Thé Science of Feeding Poul- 





try, Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, 
The Egg and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, 
Rearing and Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Ta- 
ble, Poultry Farming, National and Commercial, 
Exhibiting Poultry. and Utility, Pedigree or Line 
Breeding, Practical Breeding and Rearing of Prize 
Poultry, Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimmi: — 7 
Technical Terms. To each of the principal b 
an entire chapter is devoted, including beautiful 
and lifelike eolored pictures. ermin, poultry dis- 
eases and vices receive — ‘attention.’ The volume 
=. Mn 4 gotten up rgeously bound, and in 
respect a ree nal oft the ber bookmaker’s ert. Ti- 
lustrated. 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, $8.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 














: Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books theany, chiceso of 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 















































































“DOWN ALONG ON OLD T WHARF.” 


The Turning of the Tide. 


T-. W- BURGESS. 


When the tide begins to turn, 
hen I wants ter be 

Down along on old T wharf— 
That’s the place fer me! 

Ain't a worry or a care 
That will long abide 

When I know the cunners are 
Comin’ with the tide. 


Jes’ ter sit an’ hear the gulls 
Scream, an’ watch ’em swing 

Back an’ forth an’ up an’ down, 
Tireless of wing; 

Jes’ ter have a hank o’ line, 
A clam or two beside, 

An’ happiness fer me is sure 
Comin’ with the tide. 


At the Old Farmhouse. 


Marion Brier. 


Malcolm Claire leaned back comfortably 
and looked idly from the car window at the 
swiftly passing green fields, dotted with 
bright splashes of color where the wild 
roses clustered. He scarcely remembered 
when he had had time to notice a rose be- 
fore. “Well,” he thought, somewhat grim- 
ly, “‘there’s nothing to prevent my giving 
my undivided attention to roses this sum- 
mer.’ 

The week before, Dr Westall had told him 
in very plain terms that only absolute rest 
and quiet would save him from an enforced 
vacation of three or four years. “Go out 
in the country,”’ he had said in his short, 
crisp tones, “and take board in a quiet 
farmhouse, where they don’t take a paper 
or discuss politics. And don’t leave your 
address here. You are to see neither a 
daily paper nor a _ business letter for 
a month at least.” So Malcolm had ar- 
ranged his business for an absence of sev- 
eral weeks, bought a ticket to a small 
village some 50 miles out, and slipped qui- 
etly from the city, saying nothing to his 
friends. 

He felt even ludicrous as he wondered 
what he would do with himself buried in 
the country for a whole month, with no 
news of the world. ‘Well, I’ve simply got 
to have my strength back,’’ he mused, “and 
if this is the price to pay for it, all right, 
T’ll pay it, and call it cheap.” 

The train drew up at the dingy little de- 
pot of his village destination. The half 
score of idlers loafing about eyed him cu- 
riously as he stepped onto the platform. 
“It hasn’t often been my lot to be a per- 
sonage of so much importance,” he thought 
with a half-amused smile. 

He walked across to the one main street 
that straggled along only a few rods dis- 
tant. It consisted of a postoffice, a store 
that kept all lines of goods impartially, a 
saloon and a dozen dwelling houses. 

He looked around undecidedly and then 
walked over to a young man who was un- 
tying his farm team in front of the store, 
and spoke to him. The young man looked 
up and nodded silently. Malcolm noticed 
that he was tall and well built, though his 
shoulders were a trifle stooped, and that 
he had a kind, intelligent face. 4 

“Do you know any quiet place in the 
country where I could get board for a few 
weeks?” Malcolm inquired. 

The serious gray eyes seemed to deliber- 
ate as they. looked up at him. At last he 
said slowly: “I don’t know but we could 


keep you. You can ride out with me and 
see, if you want to.” 

“IT would be glad if you could,” returned 
Malcolm, handing him h.s business_card, 
“The fact is, I’m a bit uncer the weather, 
and the doctor has ordered a few weeks of 
quiet.”’ 

The young man looked at the card and 
then said: ‘‘Well, Mr Claire, jump in. Ili 
drive over tg the depot for your things. My 
name’s George Winters,” he added as an 
afterthought. 

Malcolm looked at the house and grounds 
with some curiosity when, after a five-mile 
drive, George turned into a driveway lead- 
ing to a large, unpainted barn. The house, 
standing at a little distance, was also un- 
painted he noticed, and consisted simply 
of an upright and a lean-to. There was not 
a single tree or shrub near it. 


The room they entered was scrupulously, 


neat, the furniture was plain, even unat~- 
tractive. A young woman, of somewhat 
angular form, was hastily arranging a 
large dish of wild flowers on a high wooden 
stool, which stood between the windows. 
“O -George,”” she exclaimed, as her brother 
came in, “I thought I should have these all 
fixed before you got back from town, but 
the sweeping took a little longer than usual, 
and you have gotten ahead of me! Aren’t 
these wild roses beauties? They are the 
very first ones, you know.” 

A slender white-haired woman sat mend- 
ing an almost hopeless-looking pair of 
socks. Malcolm knew by the light in her 
eyes that she was the mother, and he al- 
most forgot that he must talk business 
with her. Terms were agreed upon, how-. 
ever, and Malcolm was soon invited into 
the living room to dinner. The only other 
member of the family, an old man, was 
seated in°a chair by the window. George 
stepped up and wheeled him to the table 
and Malcom saw that the old man was 
crippled. 

The food was plain, but wholesome and 
well cooked. It was eaten almost in silence, 
for Malcolm soon found that although his 
attempts at conversation met kindly re- 
sponse, it seemed understood that it was 
better not to talk freely when near the old 
man. He was pleased, on the whole, that 
he was not expected to be entertaining. But 
he soon became conscious that the old 
man’s table manners were distressingly 
primitive, and he wasn’t sorry when the 
meal was finished. 

“What a crusty, crabbed curmudgeon that 
old chap is,’’ he thought, as he wandered 
about by himself that afternoon. “I sup- 
pose 30 years from now George will have 
developed or degenerated into just such an- 
other one, and Sarah will be bent and worn. 
She doesn’t show much signs of it yet, 
though. But deliver me from such a life! 
Dr Westall needn’t worry. There’s no dan- 
ger of my brain getting overexcited here, 
unless it is trying to keep track of the day 
of the week. I’m not sure I can accom- 
plish that. The day of the month I won’t 
attempt, even with last year’s almanac to 
hetp me out.” 

The days passed on, the weather was 
pleasant, and Malcolm spent most of the 
time by the side of a rippling brook, idly 
dreaming, but steadily growing stronger 
and stronger. 

Although at the house during mealtime 
he often had to listen to the old man’s bit- 
ing sarcasms and faultfindings, still he did 
not find himself any sort of a martyr, for 
the mother was always there, and so was 
Sarah, and George, all of them gently sup- 
plying his needs. They didn’t need to talk, 
he thought. 

One night, when he had been at the farm 
house for nearly a month, the old man was 
taken sick. In the morning George went 
for the doctor, who proved to be a pleasant, 
intelligent man of, perhaps, 40 years. Mal- 
colm enjoyed meeting him and gladly ac- 
cepted his invitation to drive while he made 
the rest of his rounds. 

In the course of the drive the conversa- 
tion drifted to the Winters’ household. 
“How those young people can be satisfied 
with a life like that is more than I can 
comprehend,” remarked Malcolm. ‘They 
must be utterly without ambition.” 

The doctor made no reply for a few min- 
utes, then he said slowly, with an odd look 
upon his face, “I have known George and 
Sarah ever since they began to go to school 
in that little brown schoolhouse back there. 
They were a lively couple then, ready for 
all kinds of fun and frolic. And learn— 
how those youngsters did learn! They were 
always at the head of their classes, even 
though their father kept them out of school 
much of the time to work. Even in those 
days he was the same crabbed old fellow. 


EVENINGS AT -HOME: <>: 


_The children hardly dared speak when he 
Was around, and his dear little wife seemed 
as meek as could be. He was a hard, grasp- 
ing old fellow and a perfect tyrant. 

“As long as the children were small they 
didn’t seem to. mind. it so much, and we 
were all happy together. But when Sarah 
was: about 15 and George 17, I began to 
notice a-. change. We were having jolly 
times that winter with surprise parties, 
skating and all kinds of frolics. George 
and Sarah were general favorites and were 
always invited, but they never went. They 
were having to work hard, and were not in 
school more than a quarter of the time, 
but they kept up with their. classes. 

“Sarah andIhad always been good friends, 
and one day I urged her to go to a surprise 
party that. was to be given that night. She 
would just say ‘no’ without giving any 
reason, so I kept urging, though I could see 
that her lips were pressing together in a 
straighter line all the time. At last she 
suddenly turned to me with her eyes flash- 
ing and held out her arm, turning it so 
that I could see the elbow of her dress 
sleeve. Tne dress was an old brown one, 
dingy and ugly. The elbows were liberally 
was darned in three or four places. ‘How 
do you like it?’ she asked. ‘It’s the best 
dress I’ve got and these are my party 
shoes,’ she went oo, putting out her foot 
that was encased in a dilapidated old shoe. 
‘Do you think I had better go?’ I shall 
never forget the look she gave me. I 
stammered, and she turned on her heel 
and walked away, her head even higher 
than usual. 

“That was during my last year at the 
district school. I went away to study the 
next year and did not see much of the 
back of their house, when I ran across 
one day wandering through that bit of wood 
Winters for a couple of years. 

During my vacation that summer I was 
Sarah sitting beside the little brook there, 
listening, with joy to a bird singing. 

**This is a beautiful little spot, isn’t it?’ I 
said to her. 


“‘T should die if it wasn’t for this,’ she 


“exclaimed vehemently. 


“I was surprised, for I had never heard 
her speak so strongly. But for the once 
she talked on quite freely. She asked me 
innumerable questions about school. After 
a little silence, when she seemed to be con- 
sidering my answers, she remarked, ‘We are 
going to school next year, George and I.’ 

“You are!’’ I exclaimed, thinking of the 
miserly old man. 

* *Yes,’ she said with a determined ex- 
pression, ‘we are! I’ve got to live,’ she went 
on, her cheeks flushed and her eyes growing 
intense. ‘Do you know, I have never read 
but three books beside school books in all 
my life, and I’ve never had a dress that 
was fit to be seen, and it’s just the same 
with George. We can’t ever do anything or 
be anybody if we stay here. Next year 
George will be 21 and I will be 19, and we 
are going to leave home and work our way 
through school. We can do it. I know we 
can. We've studied nights, all the books 
we could get, and we won’t mind if we 
are older than all the others.’ Then she 
talked on breathlessly telling me their 
plans. 

“I encouraged her, and promised to help 
them all I could. 

“Well,” the doctor went on, “that year 
the old man was crippled as-you see him 
now. That was nearly 20 years ago, and he 
has been helpless ever since. But through 
all the years he has trie@ to rule the whole 
family as despotically as before. 

“TI saw Sarah soon after I reached home 
that summer, and said something to her 
about school, but she shook her head, ‘No,’ 
she said, smiling tenderly, ‘we have given 
that up,—father needs us, and mother needs 
—* 

Ever since then, for these 20 years, they 
have worked on just as you see them now, 
except that they have been growing, all 
the while along with the flowers. 

Malcolm returned to the city the follow- 
ing week with renewed health and plunged 
into work again. In the years that fol- 
lowed, his thoughts would sometimes turn 
to the quiet farm house and the lives of 
the good friends he met there, who all un- 
seen of the great busy world were fighting 
life’s battle with a courage which found its 
sole reward in the consciousness of un- 
swerving fidelity to a plain duty, albeit the 
cross involved seemed more than they 
could béar. 
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As Owilight Lingers 





Louis? Lenin Mattheivs 





When twilight lingers in the lane 
Afar my wand'ring thoughts go free, 
They soar beyond the cares of life 


Forgetful of the constant strife, 


They drift to where the distant hills 
Find paint with memory’s tender tints 
Dear heart, to you, a sweet refrain 


When twilight lingers in the lane, 


Hind all the woods are sweet and cool, 
Like birds that fly from hill to pool. 
Rnd all the duties grave and stern, 


And daily lessons each must learn. 


Bring out the glories of the sky 
Departed hours that hidden lie. 
Falls from my lips across the land, 


Sind J amid the shadows stand. 
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Forethoughts of Christmas. 


J. EB, JOHNSON. 





Christmas is months away yet, but is it 
too early to begin to think of it—to lay 
plans for it? I do not think so. The great 
trouble with most of us is that we reserve 
our Christmas thoughts until the very last 
moment. Then comes a frantic rush for 
suitable gifts and a draining of pocKet- 
books, which, I fear, is often productive 
of anything but a true Christmas spirit. 
No one can accept a gift. with pleasure, 
knowing that a feeling of obligation 
prompted the giving. “Willie MacDougall, 
a canny Scot, possessed the true sentiment 
when he said of a Christmas gift: 

“It iss hidden awa’ for the value, 

Not i’ the gold o’ the mart, 

But the thocht that it hass frae the gi’er— 

The siller and gold o’ the heart.” 

So it seems to me that now is the time 
to cultivate Christmas thoughts; for each 
of us to think of our friends and plan the 
tokens within our means which will give 
them most pleasure. At this time of year 
many a thing can be picked up at a bar- 
gain. There is time to make pretty tokens, 
and surely no gift is so precious to the re- 
cipient as something which is the handi- 
work of the giver. Christmas after- 
thoughts are valueless, but Christmas fore- 
thoughts embody the most precious senti- 
ment of the Yuletide. 





The Priest of The Parish. 


GRACE ISABEL LANE, 





The popularity of “Jenkins” was waning, 
and the hostess while she manipulated the 
quarter on her side of the table, was widely 
thinking, ‘“What next?” These impromptu 
evening entertainments were very delight- 
ful, but woe unto the hostess who. could 
not suggest something new, capable ‘of be- 
ing played under the light of the moon on 
her cottage piazza. ei 

“What shall we play next? Tell me some- 
thing, do!’ she whispered to her next 
neighbor under cover of the calls for 
Hands Up.” She had not much hope of 
assistance from the “little Canuck” as they 
were fond of calling the slight Canadian 
girl, in order to bring her singularly sweet 
smile into play. But the Little Canuck 
Was equal to the occasion, and suggested 
the “priest of the parish.” The “priest” 


was a perfect inspiration, and “dis is the 
way you play heem.” 

The players, any reasonable number, seat 
themselves in a semi-circle. The player at 
the extreme right is the “priest,” at the 
extreme left is the “fool.” Each player 
chooses a color, no two alike.. The “priest’’ 
and “fool’’ also have their colors. Then 
the “priest” begins the game by saying, 
“The priest of the parish has lost his cap. 
‘Who shall he blame for stealing that cap?’ 
Then calling any color distinctly, he quick- 
ly counts 10.: Say that he called ‘Red!’ 
Red must answer before the expiration of 
the count, ““What sir, I, sir?’ 

The “priest” responds, ‘Yes, sir, you, sir!’’ 
and Red replies, “No, sir, not I, sir.’”’ 

The “priest” says, ‘“Who, then, sir?” and 
Red, calling another color, counts 10. Say 
that Red called White, then White carries 
on his conversation with Red, just as Red 
did with the “priest,” and so on, until one 
color fails to respond, or to respon@ correct- 
ly with the formula. That color then be- 
comes the “fool,’? and changes his seat to 
the extreme left, while everyone moves up 
one to his seat, the erstwhile ‘fool’ losing 
his cognomen and moving to the seat next 
to the “fool's.” The “priest” then begins 
the game over again with his formula, ‘‘The 
priest of the parish has lost, etc.” 

No* one must call the ‘‘fool’s” color, or 
speak to the “fool,’’ under penalty of be- 
coming the “fool’ himself. The object of 
the game is.to reach the “priest’s’” place 
by the progressive advance, and many are 
the efforts to trap the “priest” by calling 
out his color unexpectedly, 

The game ealls for attention of every 
player, and the efforts of the ‘“fool’’ to 
entrap someone else into the ‘‘fool’s’’ place, 
the entanglements caused by wild endeav- 
ors to get the replies in with all their “sirs’”’ 
correctly, es constant mirth, 





Postage Stamp Tongue-—Fastidious per- 


sons always moisten the envelope and 
stamp with water in preparing a letter for 
the mail. The thoughtless majority who do 
the reverse should be often reminded not 
only of its needlessness, but especially of 
its serious possibilities of harm. An Eng- 
lish physician says that the mucilage itself 
is poisonous, producing what is known as 
the “postage stamp tongue,” and_ the 
sticking substance -is, besides, a most suc- 
cessful carrying medium for any disease 
germs. He strongly condemns the practice 
as “uncleanly, unsafe, unwholesome and 
wholly unnecessary.’ In this connection 
the writer recently read of the death from 
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blooa poisoning of a millionaire. While 
moistening an envelope, the edge cut his 
lip slightly, poisoning, and death ensued.— 
(W. H. Martin. 





The celebrated physician, Zimmerman, at- 
tended Frederick the Great in his last ill- 
ness. One day the king said to him: ‘You 
have, I supposed, helped many a man into 
another world.” ‘This was rather an un- 
expected thrust for the doctor, but the dose 
he gave the king in return was a judicious 
mixture of truth and flattery: “Not so 
many as your majesty, nor with so much 
honor to myself.” 





Irate Customer: Look here, you said this 
gun would shoot. 100 yards. I’ve tried it 
and it only carriés fifty. 

Isaac: Vell, but mine friend, there are 
two barrels! 





I love a tree in autumn, 
When Frost, the painter old, 
Has touched with his brush its peauchee, 
And left them all crimson and gol 
Lucia M. Dessae, 








' Wil Cure You of Rheumatism. 





ELSE NO MONEY IS WANTED. 

After 2000 experiments, I have learned how 
to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony 
joints into flesh again; that is impossible. 
But I can cure the disease always, at any 
stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, for every drug- 
gist keeps it. Use it for a month and, if it 
succeeds, the cost is only $5.50. Ef it fails, 
I will pay your druggist myself. 

I have no samples, because any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism quickly must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it and 
I take the risk. I have cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases in this way, and my records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay gladly. I have learned that 
people in general are honest with a physi- 
cian who cures them. That is all I ask. If 
I fail, I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
I will send you my book about Rheuma- 
tism, and an order for the medicine. Take 
it for a month, as it won’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails, it is free, and I leave the 
decision with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 
542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


CLOTHING 


Direct from the Mill 


Glen Rock Mills 


Celebrated Woolen and Worsted 


Fy All Wool Suits *] 9) 





Ready Made and Made to Order. We 
Manii facture Our Own Cloth, Cut it Into 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Svits, 
Trousers, Overcoats and Ulsters. 


Men’s all wool suits $5.00—$7.50 and $10.00.. Men’s 
all wool and worsted trousers $F 00—$2.50 and $3.00. 
Handsomely made and trimmed; cloth made from fine 
selected wools, every garment bears our label and is 

uaranteed for one year. Any garment not giving sat- 
isfactory wear may be returned to us and it will be 
replaced by a new one free of all expense to the buyer. 


FROM THE SHEEP TO MAN 


Made from the wool to the finished garment in our own 
mills and factory. Sold direct to the consumer. Save 
50 per cent. on the clothing for yourself and boys. Sent 
by express, prepaid, to any part of the United States. 
Write for descriptive catalogue and samples. 


Cloth by the yard or piece. No stoves. 
No agents. White direct to the miils. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, “sew seuss 
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2 Mock © Dishes. 


MARY: FOSTER SNIDER. | 


379° 


Mock Chicken Otives:~ Cut_, slices. from 
the leg! ‘or ‘round of veal, and divide. into 
&mall pieces ‘suitable for sérVing: - .Make 
a dressing with'l’cup bread crumbs, 1 tea- 
spoon each chopped ‘onion and summer 
savory, 1 tablespoon melted buttér, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Spread eaeh piece of 
veal out flat, lay on 1 tablespoon of ‘the 
dressing, roll-or fold together,’ and fasten 
with small wooden skewers. Place in a 
roasting pan, dredge with flour, and pour 
over 1 cup boiling water. Bake until the 
meat is. :perfectly tender and _nicely 
browned on one side, basting often. Place 
the olives on a heated platter, and make a 
sauce with the contents of the pan, 1 cup 
boiling water, seasoning, and a little 
browned flour. 

Mock Duck with Stuffing: -Have a shoul- 
der of mutton boned, and fill it. with a 
stuffing made as follows: Cut 4 large peeled 
cnions into quarters, and cook ~ them in 
boiling water for five minutes. Drain, and 
cover with fresh boiling water, and cook 
until the onions are tender. Put about 1 
doz sage leaves in boiling water for 10° min- 
utes, dry them, and chop very fine with 
the onions. Add % Ib stale bread crumbs, 
pepper and salt to taste, 2 oz finely chopped 
suet, and lastly 2 well beaten eggs to bind 
all together. Skewer the open ends of the 
mutton, and fasten neatly with a string. 
Put it in a baking pan and cook until done, 
allowing 20 minutes for each pound of meat. 
Baste well, and about three-quarters of 
an hour before it is to be taken out, put 
into the pan peeled and halved potatoes to 
be. baked a tempting brown. Remove .the 
skewers and strings before serving, and 
serve hot with brown gravy and black 
currant jelly. A delicious way in which to 
serve mutton. 

Mock Pigeons: Cut 2 lbs cf veal into 
slices % inch thick, 3 inches long, and 2 
inches wide. Spread each with highly sea- 
soned force meat. Tie securely, and stew 
in good brown stock for an hour. Then 
remove to the oven, spread with melted 
butter, and bake till well browned. Serve 
with a thick brown gravy and boiled rice. 


Corn Bread Variations. 


Buttermilk Bread: Five cups sifted corn 
meal, % cup cornstarch, 3 eggs, 2 table- 
spocns melted butter, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon soda and enough buttermilk to make 
the whole when mixed just between a 
dough and a batter. Dissolve the corn- 
starch in part of the milk and mix all well 
together. Turn into a deep, well greased 
pan and.bake in a rather hot oven. To 
make the top crust of corn bread thin ani 
tender, just before putting into the oven 
pour a little sweet cream over the top, 
spteading with the back.of a spoon. 

Steared Bread: Two cups sour milk, 1 
cup sugar, 1 cup graham flour, 2 cups corn 
meal, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 
eggs. Steam two hours, then put into the 
oven 15 minutes to brown. 

Melasses Johnnycake: One cup molasses, 
2 cups buttermilk, salt, 3 even teaspoons 
1 coffee cup flour,. filme corn meal for 
stif’ batter. 

Y ne: One cup white flour, 2 cups corn 
m a little salt, 1 eeg, 1% pts thick sour 
rril or buttermilk, % cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon seda. Bake quickly. 

Delicate Cake: Use % cup corn meal, 1 
cup flour, 4 even tablespoons baking powder, 
4 even tablespoons sugar, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup milk, 2 eggs, 1 t- blespoon butter. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients, add milk, then 
eggs well beaten, and lastly the butter. 
Bake in shallow pan in hot oven 20 minutes, 

Rice Corn Cake: Into % cup hot boiled 
rice, add a piece of butter the size of an 
ege. Cool, and then add 3 eggs beaten 
very light, and 1 pt corn meal, 2 tablespoons 
flour and 1 teaspocn slt sifted together. 
Mix with erough sweet milk to make a 
thin batter. Bake in a very hot oven. 

Plantation Johnnycake: Into 4 even cups 
sifted corn meal, pour 1 pt warm water in 
which has been dissolved 1 teaspoon salt. 
After mixing together gradually, heat 
quickly till light—usually about 15 min- 
utes. Spread on a smooth board and bake 
in upright position b°fore an cpen fire. Cut 
into convenient size? pieces when done, and 
serve split and well buttered. 

Dotgers: Four eups sifted corn meal, 1 
terspoon salt, 1 tehlespcon melted shorten- 
ing. Mix. with eo'd woter into a dovgh 
just stiff enough to be handled, and shape 


soda, 





THE* GOOD CGOGK 


into round or oval cakes with. the ‘hands. 
lave pans well greased and. bake..a- nice 
b:own in a_piping hot oven. ..... 


Hasty Pudding Muffins: Cook thoroughly . 


in a double boiler 1 cup corn, meal, .% cup 
sugar, 1 even teaspoon salt, “a piece of 
butter the size of an egg and 2% pts boil- 
ing water. Let stand over night with 2 
tablespoons water over the top to pre- 
vent the formation of a crust. The next 
day beat smooth, and add 2-3 pt fine corn 
meal, 2-3 pt entire wheat flour and 1 very 
heaping teaspoon baking powder, which 
have beén sifted together. Then add 1 
lightly beaten egg. Drop into hot gem pans 
and bake at once in a hot oven. 

Drop Dumplings—Siit 1 cup flour with % 
teaspoon baking powder. Add % cup milk or 
water, divide in five parts and drop on top 
of stew. Do not let the gravy cover them. 
Lay a cloth on top.of kettle before putting on 
the cover. Cook for exactly 12 minutes. Do 
not look at them during the time.—[Lady 
Woodsum. 


Corn Cob Molasses—Take 2 doz nice 
clean corn cobs, put into a kettle and cook 
a long time in water enough to cover them. 
Strain, and add sufficient sugar to make a 
syrup, and boil as thick as you want mo-. 
lasses. You cannot tell it from maple 
syrup.—[Mrs W. H. Johnson. 


Chocolate Pudding—Také 1 pt bread 
crumbs, 1 qt milk, 2 squares of chocolate, 
grated. After baking half an hour, stir 
well and bake until done. Sauce: Cream 
together % cup butter and 1 cup sugar, add 
one well beaten egg, flavor with vanilla.— 
[Mrs R. M. Carpenter. 


A Canning Touch—A friend of mine puts 
a sweet scented geranium leaf at the top of 
her cans of Bartlett pears just before screw- 
ing on the covers. Her son says no canned 
pears taste like his mother’s. Isn’t that 
the best of evidence that they are good?— 
{[B. A. W. 


Tomato Apple Sauce—Take 1 pk nice ripe 
apples. Cut, boil and press through a colan- 
der together with % pk ripe boiled tomatoes. 
Add 3 cups brown sugar, 2 cups white sugar, 
% cup vinegar, and 4 tablespoons ground 
mixed spices. Boil again.—[Mary Gretsch. 


Pudding Unique—Use % Ib raw potatoes, 
scraped, % lb raw carrots, scraped, %4 Ib 
currants, and the same quantity each of 
suet, chopped fine, and flour, a little salt 
and allspice. Mix all these well together, 
and make it the consistency of a pudding 
for boiling, by stirring in molasses,—about 
2 tablespoons wilt be enough. Put in a 
greased pudding mold, and boil two hours. 
~o with or without sweet sauce.—[{C. 


Frizzled Ham—Take 2 cups lean ham, 
chopped fine. Melt 1 tablespoon butter, fry 
the ham until it begins to color, sprinkle 
1 tablespoon flour over it and fry until 
brown, stirring to keep it from scorching. 
Pour in 1 pt rich milk, boil up once, season 
with pepper and serve.—{Mrs L. M. Foote. 


PUR Because it’s all coffee 
Just the pure coffee-bean, 


SURE Because the sealed pack- 
age insures uniform 
- strength and flavor. 
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“The Busy Man’s Train.” 


Appropriate in its Name, 
Appropriate in its Route, 
Appropriate in its Character— 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


This is 7ke century of all the ages. 

The New York Central’s 20-hour 
train between New York and. Chicago 
(the two great commercial centers of 
America) is 7ke train of the century, 
and is appropriately named 


“THE 20th CENTURY LIMITED.” 


Acopy of the “Four-Track News,” containing s 
picture of “The 2th Century Limited,” and a deal 
of useful information rezarding places to. vwit, 
modes of travel, etc., wil! be sent free, ,on 
receipt of five cents, by George If. Daniels,General 
Passenger Agent. New York Centrai,Grand Cen’ 
Station, New York. 





























who want. to secure 
Se employment 

or the winter ‘months 
will write to us at once 
Hlustrated 


If Farmers’ Sons 


we will without charge forward our beautiful 
circulars describing our new Aluminum-Mahogany Per- 
fecseone, and our special series of Origival Stereoscopic 
Photographs from all parts of the world; thonsands of 


ne@w Views from Enrope, Chine, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines, They are fast sellers. Now is the best time for 
suceessful work. We offer a good money making propo- 
sition for earnest workers. Experience not necesrary. 
Write at once for partieulars and free Hlustrated Booklet 
contain'rg more than One Hundred of our Finest. Stereo- 
seonie Photeeraphbs. GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, 
Dept. F, 2904 Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 














Absolute Range Perfection s2t.cuscn wont corners 
Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not perfectly satisfactory to you. My superior location in Ohio on Lake Erie 
enables me to construct the very best Stee! Range at the lowest possible price. 
Coal, Iron, Sieel and other Steel Range materials are cheapest bere. Freights 
are low and Labor is the best. “Large complete factory with the best facilities, 
ran by men wo have had 20 sears’ experience, insures you getting the “top 


notch” in a 


Steel Range at a positive saving of £10 to $20. Freight paid east 
of the Mississippi ard north of 
SENT FREK, 


the Tennessee River. 
My complete catalocue of all sizes and styles 


with or withe: treservotr, for city, town or country use, with 


book describing the good and bad 
which you should see whether you 


Chester D. Clapp, 


vints of a Steel Range, 
uy of me or not. . 


Practical Stove and Range oT 00,0 HB 
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Crocheted Beading. 


MAY MYRTLE FRENCH. 


Made in No 70 cotton or 150 linen spool 
thread, this will thread in about a half- 
inch ribbon. A few more or less stitches, 
or a coarser or finer thread will alter it to 





CROCHETED BEADING, 


any width desired. To make as shown, ch 
17, turn. 

lst row—D c in 4th, 5th and 6th sts, * 
ch 1, skip 1 ch of foundation, d c in next, 
repeat from * four times more, d c in next, 
d cin next, turn. 

2d row—Ch 3, tr c in top of Ist dc, ch 11, 
tr c in next to last dc, tr c in last d ec, 
turn. 

3d row—Ch 3, tr c in 2d dc, ch 11, tre 
in next to last dc, tr c in last d c, turn. 

4th row—Ch 3, 1 decin each dec, dc in 
next st, * ch 1, skip 1 ch d c in next, repeat 
four times more from *, d c in last ch, d 
cin dec, dc in top of ch 3, turn. 

Repeat from 2d row till you have a 
sufficient length of beading, then finish with 
a row of shells of 8 tr c, catching them 
with s°c between each two shells. 

This is very quickly made of fine silk in 
any desired color, it makes a pretty neck 
finish for a nice dress. 





The Tab Collar. 





This useful as well as decorative bit of 
feminine apparel, has evidently come to 
stay. It comes in the fabrics and styles 
that have been popular the past season, 
but some variations have been introduced, 
that with the stole effect shown in Fig 2 


< 





TAB COLLARS. 


and the shaped collar in Fig 1. The stole 
collar may match the waist with which it 
is to be worn or may contrast with it. 
Buttonhole the turn-over piece all around 
or bind with ribbon and work a row of 
French knots just inside. Some of these 
collors are made with one end instead of 
two. 

The shaped collar retails for about $1 in 
very fine material, but a pretty one can 
easily be constructed at home. Take a piece 
of lace, applique, or embroidery which is 
made up of separate finished medallions or 
flowers, cut the right length for the neck. 
Take a fold in front to shape it, being 
careful not to spoil the pattern, and add 
to the center front one, two or three of 
the separate parts, according to size of 
pieces or taste. Worn over another collar, 
showing color through, this dainty toilet 
accessory is exceedingly effective. 

The collar shown in the center is of a silk 
foundation covered with all-over lace. Nar- 
row velvet is the decoration. Sew a band 


of it around the top of collar, then make 
the bows as shown, the lower one to drop 
nearly to waist line and the other half way, 








BUSY FINGERS 


tie velvet once for front of collar, then 
sew to collar on lower edge. 
A tasteful collar is shown in Fig 3. It is 


made of black silk, with several rows of 
white stitching. The triangular pieces are 
double and have an interlining as well as 
the collar. Stitch twice around each triangle 
and put together as shown. These collars 
all fasten in the back, 





Some Swell Hat Creations are shown 
this fall. The tendency in dress hats is 
to flare off the face, this effect being aided 
by a band underneath, but the brim should 
extend well out over the forehead. The 
fall of lace,.ribbon or velvet at the back 
still remains a feature of fall hat trimming 
and is-extremely becoming to most con- 
tours, especially when worn with a low 
coiffure. Every conceivable material is to 
be employed in constructing the new hat, 
velvet, silk, lace applique, long-haired felt, 
ostrich plumes, wings, breasts, birds, lace, 
blossoms. The outing hat is of felt, in fe- 
dora and sailor shapes, most of the sailors 
shown at present having a curled brim. 
These hats are generally of felt, but even 
kid sailors are seen. A simple trimming 
obtains, a band of velvet with a pompon, 
or large ribbon bow, with a quill stuck 
through it, at the left front; in fact, the 
trimming of these hats differs very little 
from the summer style, except that birds 
and wings are much in vogue, a fashion 
greatly to be deplored. Occasionally a veil 
drapery is seen. A neat trimming seen re- 
cently consisted of a velvet band about 
a sailor crown, an inch-wide band of vel- 
vet around the edge of the brim, a large 
quill placed inside the brim at the I-ft 
front, and one to correspond on the outside 
of the brim, with the quill pointing to the 
front. 





A Case for Silver—The care-taking 


‘housekeeper in this day and age provides 


herself’ with canton flannel cases into which 
she slips her extra silver. Twenty-two 
inches of the unbleached variety will cpt 
one knife and one fork case, folding and 
dividing it through the center, making each 
fifteen inches across. Bind across one end 
with a bright colored dress braid and stitch 
with silk of the same color, turning it up 
seven inches to form a pocket. Stitch 12 
divisions to hold the forks’ and_ knives. 
Round the corners of the upper flap, and 
bind all around with braid. Feather stitch 
between the divisions and around the entire 
ease with wash silk twist, working initials 
across the flap. Tie with a piece of braid 
that has been stitched to the side of the 
case.—[A. C. S: 





Using Worn Stockings—A gocd way to 
utilize the legs of fine stockings from which 
the feet have become worn, is to hem the 
bottoms neatly, and fasten the tops to&® 
gether with a piece of elastic. These are to 
be drawn on the arms when one has to 
take off flannels for a party and the gawn 
worn is sleeveless. Many a cold will bé 
prevented by this simple precaution.—[E. 
G. H. 
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Ea nee ae CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENTS. 


Patent.Your Improvements and Maki 





pag E. Burnham, Attorney-at 
Law and Solicitor of Patents. 824 

Bond Building, Washington. D. C, 

Booklet oaahe at sent Denee 





PATENTS iiinst  *Teterencer. 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C. 


A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


O meet the needs of the thoughtful 
and progressive farmer, we have 
arranged a series of libraries cov- 
ering the various departments of agri- 
cultural life and economy. They comprise 
the recognized standard works as well as 
oy latest books by well-known author- 
ties. 
We have further arranged to send these 
Libraries for inspection before buying, 
and have made the terms such as to save 
a considerable amount over the retail 
prices of the individual books, and if de- 
sired, the payments may be extended over 
several months. There is therefore no 
excuse for any farmer not being fully in- 
formed as to the latest developments in 
his profession. 
Full particulars’ regarding these Libra- 
ries, the special plan of purchase, etc, will 

sent om receipt of a postal card ask- 
ing us for the special catalog— ‘A Revolu- 
tion in the Beok Trade.” 


ae aces 
aaa Si Tlarquette Building, Chicago, I11. 























Books Send to ORANGE JUDD 


Agricultural pane eae 


New York. for Complete Catalog. 















Some watchmakers 
harp on Railroad Watches. 
More than twenty 


Elgin Watches 


have been sold for every mile of rail- 
way trackage in the world. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guaranteed 
by the world’s greatest watch works. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Exein, Inxiors. 













SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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My Counting House. 


ISABELLA HOWE FISKE- 
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I count my golden coin of chestnut trees 
Among the greenbacks of the oak and pine. 
Seek 2 your hard earned. riches where you 
please, 
Within the town’s gomain, trade’s smoke- 
hung shrine, 
I know another better wealth than these 
The outdoor glory of the woods is mine‘ 


A Window Bench Arbor. 


EDITH ROBERTS, 


How many south windows in the world 
become miniature conservatories during the 
winter! Generally the collection of potted 
plants is grouped on the window s.ll or 
sometimes a platform is built for their 
better arrangement. But I saw last win- 
ter a window in a country house, which, 
combining the attractions of cozy corner 
and conservatory, I have mever seen 
equaled. 

A window seat, made out of an old berry 
crate, was placed under the south window. 
The back was formed by the window case- 
ment, the window being rather high from 
the floor. The seat was made comfortable 
by a cushion covered with dark green denim 
and with a denim valance curtain falling to 
the floor. From the sides of the window 
bench at the floor, a wire trellis was erect- 
ed, forming an archway over the seat. On 
the window sill, the potted plants, princi- 
pally ferns and geraniums, were placed on 
a rounded platform built to meet the wire 
arch at its back. This formed a back- 
ground of green and scarlet bloom, while 
two boxes on the floor, one on either s‘de 
of the window seat, outside of the trel is, 
were planted with ivy, which climbed over 
the wire arch, letting a few sprays wander 
through the trellis with careless grace. 

A little tea table set close to this charm- 
ing retreat, suggested the hospitable “‘cup 
that cheers,” for the tired guest. And the 
sun flickered through-the ivy shade quite 
enough to make the reading of a book pos- 
sible under the arbor of nature’s green 


brought in to cheat the winter. 


A Homemade Wardrobe. 


CATHERINE. 


A convenient receptacle for clothing may 

be made in this way: Take dressed pine 
boards 1 ft in width and saw two pieces 6 
ft in length and two pieces 4 ft. Nail each 
of the longer pieces to two strips of 2x4 
scantling 1 ft in length, one at each end 
flush with the ends of the board. Fasteh 
the shorter pieces to these by setting frame 
in position and nailing to the 2x4 blocks. 
When the frame is nailed firmly together, 
saw two narrow strips of dressed lumber 4 
ft in length and nail across the front at the 
top and bottom. Turn the frame over and 
nail a four-inch strip across the top to hold 
coat hooks or nails for hanging garments 
up. 
If shelves are needed, nail cleats to the 
sides for them to rest on. With a few 
carpet tacks some old cloth may be 
stretched over the back of the frame and 
fastened in place to exclude the dust: Obtain 
two brass curtain rods with their fasteners, 
and some pretty curtain fabric and curtain 
the front. The woodwork may all be 
stained and varnished at a slight expense. 
Any housewife who can drive a nail can 
make one of these wardrobes at a cost of 
not exceeding $1.50. 


——— 


Making Clothes Spotless. 
MARY B. KEECH, 


Always keep on hand a box of powdered 
French chalk or magnesia, a bottle of gas- 
oline, a bottle of soap bark, three rubbits 
and a few sheets of blotting paper. 

The soap bark liquid is made by pouring 
a quart of boiling water over two ounces 
of soap bark. Let it stand over night, then 
strain and add two gills of alcohol. Pro- 
fessional cleaners always use a rubbit. For 
a substitute, take a piece of rather ecosrse 
soft woolen cloth that will not shed lint, 
cut and make it like an ordinary iron hold- 
er, using two or three thicknesses. 

In removing grease and o'l spots from 
any kind of material, first try absorption. 
It seldom fails for silk and similar: fab- 
rics. Sprinkle the spot heavi'y with French 
chalk or magnesia, place a piece of blot- 
ting paper beneath and one on ton and 





then press with a weight and let stand over 
night. 

Gasoline is very exp!osive and care should 
be taken not to use it near a fire or lamp 
light. The safest way is to use it in the 
open air. To avoid the unsightly circle that 
often appears when a grease spot has been 
removed, use plenty of the gasoline. Com- 
mence a short distance from the edse of 
the spot and rub gently and gradually to- 
ward the center. As soon as the grease 
seems to loosen, saturate two pieces of 
blotting paper with the gasoline and place 
one underneath and the other on top of 
the spot, and then press with a weight. 
Benzine is an excellent cleaning liquid, but 
it will leave some fabrics stiff. 

To remove a spot with soap bark, lay the 
garment on the cleaning board, place a 
rubbit under the spot to absorb the mois- 
ture. Dampen another rubbt in the 1 quid 
and rub gently with a brisk stroke. Hard 
rubbing will often leave what is known 
as “threadbare” spots. The cleaning liquid 
should not be left to dry itself, but be 
rubbed with a successicn of rubbits untl 
dry. In cleaning broadclcth, do not use 
enough of the liquid to penetrate the under 
side. 

Honey, jelly or any sticky substance may 
be removed by rubbing with slightly dilut- 
ed alcohol. 

The shine on the shoulders and elbows of 
garments may be removed by the use of 
emery paper. Rub the spot gently and 
just long enough to raise a little nap. If 
the garment is silk, cashmere or any smooth 
fabric, go over the spot with a warmed silx 
handkerchief. 


Benefit of Hot Milk. 


MRS WILLIAM H, MARTIN, 


The writer has been benefited by using 
hot milk, though for many years milk in 
any form cou.d not be endured. Sip it 
slowly. Those who say they cannot digest 
it are usually the ones who drink it quickly, 
causing it to form large curds. By sipping 
it slowly, it is surrounded by the gastric 
fluid and turned into peptones that can be 
taken up by the tissues. The great Amer- 
ican curse, insomnia, can be cured by sip- 
ping a glass of hot milk on retiring; it 
induces a dreamless sleep of wonderfully 
recuperative powers. I personally recom- 
mend the following as one of the _ best 
flesh-producers known. Make an eggnogg 
of hot milk instead of cold cream. Take 
as an appetizer before each meal and just 
before retiring for the night. If the face 
is washed every night in hot milk it will 
be found very refreshing, while the skin 
becomes soft and white. 

Blacking the Stove—Some housekeepers 
always have a shining black range, but I 
must confess that the top of mine some- 
times blushes a rosy red because I neglect 
it so long. Then the blacking will not stick 
until I mix with the powdered blacking a 
very small portion of brown sugar. I wet 
the mixture with hot water, and when I 
apply it to the stove the result is very satis- 
factory. If the range is not hot, there will 
be no disagreeable odor from the burning 
of the sugar.—[M. L. G. . 


In a Lockéd Cupboard I keep small 
boxes of assorted nails, screws, tacks, 
brads, rivets and bolts so often in demand 
for repairs and other uses about she house 
and farm. An obliging hardware clerk 
keeps me supplied with these stores, and 
furnishes strong boxes which I label to in- 
dicate their contents.—[M. A. 


Linseed Oil is a good remedy to keep on 
hand for burns and scalds. Keep moistened 
with the oil. Soda is also good. Wet the 
burn and apply the soda; wrap it up and 
keep the soda moistened.—[Mrs L. M. M. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


CURES 


Rheumatism, 
Consumption, 
Kidney Troubles, 
Heart Disease. 


Wonderful Medical Discovery 
Which Completely Eliminates 
These Diseases From the Hu- 
man System. Send for It Today 


THE REMEDY IS FREE TO EV- 
ERY SUFFERER. 


DR. JAMES W. KIDD. 


Anyone who suffers from Rheumatism, 
Consumption, Kidney Trouble or Heart 
Disease should write at once for a free 
trial treatment of a remarkable remedy 
that is working wonders in the cure of 
these diseases. Dr. Kidd’s theory of the 
cause and cure of these afflictions is one of 
sound, common sense and reason, and is 
based on a medical practice and experience 
of many years. There is no doubt of the 
doctor’s earnestness in making his claim, 
and the cures he is daily effecting seem to 
bear him out very strongly. Write to Dr. 
James W. Kidd, 22 Baltes Block, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and receive by return of mail 
the free trial treatment, which is sent in 
sufficient quantities to convince of its 
ability to cure—so there is absolutely no 
risk to run. 

The doctor feels that anyone contem- 
plating medical treatment is entitled to a 
trial of the remedy free, and he is perfectly 
willing to allow any sufferer a reasonable 
use of this new method, so that the user 
may be the sole judge of its value in curing 
disease. 

There are no restrictions whatever. Any 
man or woman who suffers from Rheu- 
matism or any disordered condition of “the 
Lungs, Heart or Kidneys may have the 
free trial treatment by simply writing for 
it. State what you want to be cured of 
and the sure femedy for it will be sent you 
free by return mail. 











MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


There are many white soaps, each rep- 
. resented to be just as good as the Ivory; 
they are not, but like all imitations, 


they lacK the peculiar and remarkKa- 


\ ble qualities of the genuine. 
. Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 








Ask for 

















Bureau Sachet. 


HARRIETTE A. PICKERNELL. 





A simple and cheap, yet very effective 
little bureau drawer sachet is made as fol- 
lows: Use india linen or white muslin to 
make a fiat cushion about 10 in long by 





A BUREAU SACHET, 


4 wide and fill with cotton batting, sprink- 
ling in a generous supply of orris root or 
violet powder. Then tack artificial violets 
in delicate shades, scattered carelessly, 
groups and singly, to the top of the sachet, 
as shown. 

Make a slip of ‘white china silk, sewing in 
an inch wide ruffle of white chiffon and 
leaving one end open. Turn and slip over 
the sachet, turning in the edges at the end 
and fastening neatly, then of white satin 
ribbon % in wide, make graceful little bows 
and fasten them at the ends. You have 
now a lovely little sachet, with the violets 
showing daintily through the silk, 


In Buying Dreperies fo- the wixdows of 


a home, the mistress who does her own 
housework should remember that dep 
cream or ecru cheesecloth doesn’t ncei a 
visit to the laundry so often as pure wh te 
muslin curtains, and when it is washed, it 
should not be starched. The curtains are 
supposed to harg limp and close. They 
make very dairty ch mber curtains when 
ruffled and draped back with cords or rib- 
bons, but should be made up to allow for 
shrinkage. Fish net also requires no starch 
and so is easily launderei and rehung. Only 
the woman with the entire care of a house 
in her own two hands knows the work add- 
ed to housecleaning by pairs and pairs of 
starched muslin curtains to launder.—[May 
Fuller. 


A Remedy for Burns—A short time ago 


a member of my family was _ severely 
burned in an accident where a pitcher of 
boiling water was upset over her shoulder. 
I remembered hearing the family physi- 
cian say that equal parts of limewater and 
Sweet oil were the best remedy for a burn. 
Of course there was salad oil in the house, 
and there likewise stood ‘a bottle of lime- 
water on my washstand, a dentist having 
recommended it as a mouth wash, in the 





summer, when one is apt to eat freely of 
acid fruits and salads. I mixed the two 
and instantly covered the burn entirely 
with saturated cloths, then sending for the 
doctor. He told me that what had been 
done was. all that. was necessary, and his 
services were not required, but that, had 
I waited until he came, the result would 
have been a severe and long-enduring hurt. 
I do know that, as it was, it soon haled 
compketely, and I therefore recommend 
everyone not only to keep sweet oil in 
stock, but to buy a-bit of lime and let it 
stand, covered with water, ready for emer- 
gencies.—[L, F. 


Those Hats and Rubbers which are al- ' 


ways bringing forth reprimands from 
mother because of the forgetfulness of the 
little folks to put them in the closet, can 
best be taken care of-on shelves. In our 
back entry we have a shelf, which being 
low, the little ones can put their rubbers 
on it without any trouble. Just about eight 
inches above is another shelf the same size, 
where the little hats are. thrown without a 
great deal of ceremony. Since it nas been 
there their headgear has had a fresher, 
more presentable appearance. No doubt it 
is owing to the remarkable absence from 
contact with the floor, which has been 
maintained under the new order of things. 
[M. H. 





Metal Print Velvet, a new fabric that 


will bid for popularity the coming season, 
is velvet with tiny figures, polka dots, 
flower sprays, fleur-de-lis and the like, 
stamped upon it in silver. Its beauty will 
appeal to every feminine heart, and its use 
is mostly for street suits. Speaking of vel- 
vet, corduroy is to be one of the season’s 
favorites for street wear. Already some 
stunning costumes in’ this material are 
shown. 





Mending China—A good way to mend 
broken china is to dissolve a little gum 
arabic in a little water, so that it is rather 
thick. Put enough plaster of paris into 
this to make a very thick paste and cement 
the china immeciately. In half an hour it 
cannot be broken in the same place and hot 
bee seems to make it more firm.—[Annie 

ruce. 


An Old Pair of Scissors should be in ev- 
ery kitchen. They are convenient for cut- 
ting things that would spoil good ones, 
such as lamp wicks, cardboard and even 
wire.—[Marjorie Frost. 


To Facilitate Hemming or overhandine, 
put the needle through the work twice 
before drawing the full length of thread 
through. 
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Princess Pine. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Hail! thou lovely Princess Pine, 
Lady of-remoter line 

Than the chroniclers of eld 
Ever in their charts beheld. 


Here for centuries untold, 

Hast thou queened it in the wold, 
Spreading out thine emerald gown 
O’er the spicy needles brown. 


When the partridge beats his drum, 
Here thy subject wood-folk come; 
Here in council and in sport 

Meets thine ancient sylvan court. 


Dainty sovereign of the wild, 
Half an empress, half a child, 
What a long, sweet tenure thine 
Of the royal house of Pine! 


Ever under fragrant shade, 

On the hill and in the glade 

Where the broad boughs glint with sun, 
May’st thou reign, thou pretty one! 


The Identity of Three Mushrooms. 


RILEY M. FLETCHER BERRY. 


There is a popular error which fastens 
upon “toadstools” the odium of poison and 
upon “mushrooms” all edible qualities. 
These happen, however, to be one and the 
same thing, therefore a “toadstool” may 
or may not be poisonous. One of the most 
easily distinguished of the edible varieties 
and one of those which stays latest in the 
season is. the “shaggy-mahed” mushroom, 
the comatus coprinus, so called from its 
rough, hairy fringe like a coarse mane. It 
is also spoken of as the “maned agaric,” 
for it is a member of that great division, 
which is distinguished by the fine grooves 
like wheel spokes, called ‘“‘gills,”” on the 
under surface. It is taller than most 
mushrooms, perhaps 8, 9 or 10 inches in 
hight, and its comparatively slender, brittle 
stem, somewhat narrower toward the top, 
is hollow except for a few film-like threads. 
But it is the top which most plainly an- 
nounces the presence of the shaggy-maned 
mushroom, for it does not expand as quick- 
ly or to the same extent as other toad- 
stools, but remains nearly always partially 
closed, oblong in shape, like an umbrella 
three-fourths shut. The cap is sometimes 
7 or 8 inches in length—one cannot say 
“across” as with other mushrooms. In 
color the top is creamy-white, the shaggy 
little spots of “hairs” scattered at intervals 
over the cap verging from yellow to an al- 
most black-brown. The gills are very dark 
and as the mushroom grows older, expands 
a trifle, and the cap cracks around the edge, 
they grow soft and moist, threatening to 
drip with a rich purplish fluid. 

This mushroom is particularly fond of 
dump-heaps and may be found singly or 
in groups frequenting the most plebeian, 
uninviting and inartistic neighborhoods. It 
grows in its retired lanes and damp cellars 
as well as in rich garden soil. It may be 
cooked to suit the simplest of tastes or 
the most aristocratic gourmand. One deli- 
cate way to serve it is to simmer top and 
stalk, uncut, in a little butter sauce or 
cream gravy, for a few minutes, and then 
place the whole upon bits of toasted bread. 
The long stalks and fine flavor remind one 
instinctively of the earliest, ténderest as- 
paragus. 

The little queerly-capped morells are de- 
licious and they are familiar to almost ev- 
ery American and Canadian farmer. They 
are found snuggling under layers of leaves 
in orchards quite soon after snow disap- 
pears. The morells are all much alike, 
having in general a rather thick, oblong 
cap, which adheres to the stalk at the 
base and is pitted with peculiar indenta- 
tions, which nearly all mushroom lovers 
have likened to those of old honeycomb. 
This stamp imprinted by nature is often 
exactly octagonal, and will be one of the 
greatest helps in identification. In color 
both cap and stalk may best be described 
by that old expression, ‘a sandy-gray- 
russetty sort of a brown,’’ because so in- 
definite. The cap, often tapering to a dull 
point, almost cone-shaped, is usually longer 
than the stalk. The latter is hollow or 
“stuffed,” the ribs thick, the hight of the 
whole mushroom varying from 1% to 5 
inches, according to the kind of a morell 
it may happen to be. For the table it may 
be served with finely rolled cracker crumbs 
sprinkled over the halved mushroom in a 
baking ban, heated through for perhaps six 





OCTOBER DAYS 


minutes in a moderate oven, and basted 
with melted butter. 

The common puff-ball, which enjoys both 
city and country life, bobbing up serenely 
by sidewalk or. pasture trail, has a long 
name in scientific parlance, ‘“lycoperdon.” 
But this is not essential to one’s enjoy- 
ment of it mentally or gastronomically, 
for it should be an immense relief to know 
that it is absolutely safe to eat, provided 
it is used when young and firm and white, 
and that it may be cooked in any way in 
which potatoes are prepared. Some ambi- 
tious puff-balls grow up on fence rails, at 
the angles, where they sit looking like 
whitewashed boulders, and while some are 
like little knobs, only the size of hickory 
nuts. 

In plucking mushrooms, always dig them 
up so carefully that no *2ast part is left in 
the earth. Rather, loosen the latter care- 
fully so that it can be gently and quickly 
freed from the stalk. This must be done, 
because any trace of a rough cup or sheath 
at the base, or scales, indicates a member 
of a family which amateurs should distinct- 
ly let alone. Even experts are careful with 
this poison-cupped family and avoid even 
placing a specimen of it among other mush- 
rooms. Remember this. It is better to 
soak mushrooms in acidulated or salted 
water, thoroughly rinsing before cooking. 
Then use plenty of sweet, country butter 
or olive oil in the preparation, as these pre- 
cautions will neutralize possible danger. 

The agricultural department at Wash- 
ington has published many helpful pam- 
phlets on mushrooms, wild and cultivated, 
but it is best to have someone who has 
both studied books and plants give one 
practical lessons before plucking mush- 
rooms wholesale. However, one should by 
all means learn the maned agaric, the 
morell and the great generous puff-balls. 
These last may be dried in their younger 
stages for winter soups, hanging them up 
where rats will not get them. In the ad- 
vanced stages, when dark and dried by 
nature, the powdery contents are effica- 
cious in stopping bleeding, and in olden 
times it was a regular thing to gather 
these against possible future injuries 
among the farm animals. 

{Mr Berry’s caution cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. The three varieties de- 
scribed are so distinctive there can be no 
mistake, once you have learned them. But 
first have them shown to you by one who 
“knows” them.—Editor.] 


Joseph Horne Co. 


ABOUT NEW LINENS 
Both Decorative And For The Table 


The constant reading of dress goods and 
silks might lead you to think that they 
were about our stock in trade. 

Therefore something of linens. We go 
direct to the manufacturers abroad for our 
linens, and save our customers the im- 
porter’s profit, which is considerable. 

These are mere hints—we have anything 
desired in the line of linens. 

75e each for hand embroidered Linen 
Table Centers—18x18 inches—$1 goods. 

$1.25 each for hand-embroidered Linen 
Table Centers—24x24 inches—$1.75 
goods. : 

$2 each for Renaissance and Torchon 
Table Centers—20x20 and 24x24 inches 
—$2.50 goods. 

$3.75 each for Renaissance Table Scarfs 
—20x45 inches—regularly $4.75. 

$2 each for bleached Damask Cloths— 
2x2 yards—$2.50 goods. 

$3 each for bleached Damask Cloths— 
24%4x2% yards—$3.50 goods. 

$3.75 each for bleached Damask Cloths 
—2x3 yards—$4.50 goods. 

$5.50 each for bleached Damask Cloths— 
21%4x3 yards—regular $6.75 goods. 

Napkins to match the table cloths at 
equally less prices. r 





Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. . Pittsburg, Pa. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Preserving 
Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when-taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tast- 
ing lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 














benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe 
the liver is greatly benefited by the daily 
use of them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in some 
sense a patent preparation, yet I believe I 
get more and better charcoal in Stuart's 
Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the or- 
dinary charcoal tablets.” 
CURED TO SsTAY 
A complete, lasting consti- CURED. 
tutional cure, not just a “relief.” 
Absolutely different from “all sprays, 
smokes and so-called “ cures.” Over 52,600 patients. Attacks 
never return. Cause eradicated. Health restored. Whole 
system built up. Book J Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KATHERINE A. FRENCH, PRINCIPAL, WITH 

CAPABLE ASSISTANTS, EMINENT LECTURERS 

AND SPECIALISTS, 

A self-supporting but not a money-making institu- 
tion established at Springfield, Mass., three years ago 
to bring a knowledge of domestic practice and science 
within the reach of all. Already in the front rank. 
Endorsed by leading women’s organizations, 

REGISTER NOW 

COOKING DEPARTMENT—Courses in Plain, 
Intermediate and Advanced Cookery, Invalid and Chaf- 
— Service, etc., began October 1. 

YORMAL DEPARTMENT for training teachers 
begins January ': 

ery reasonable fees in all departments. Free scholar- 
ships may be earned by those unable to pay the fees. 

Inquiries, correspondence, etc., invited. Address 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY, 
73 Worthington Street, Springfield. [ass 
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Good Reading. - 


B. T. W. 





What influence does reading have in the 
home? What constitutes good reading? 
These two questions are vital to every home 
in this broad land. It is to be regretted 
that so many parents fail-to appreciate 
the good or ill that results from the read- 
ing matter placed in the hands of their 
children. Taste for literature is developed 
at an early age. Too great care is impos- 
sible in the selection of children’s books. 
I do not mean by this that the reading 
matter must be of the “goody-goody” type. 
Children like fun and nonsense. But the 
line between good and bad is quite as sharp- 
ly drawn in fun and nonsense as in any 
other class of literature. 

The trouble with much of the reading 
matter of to-day (I am sorry to say, with 
the great bulk of it) is that while it is not 


positively injurious, it is decidedly nega- 
tive in character. It does no actual harm 
but on the other hand it most certainly 


does no good. The mind draws nothing of 
value from it. And drawing nothing, little 
by little the mind ceases to desire better 
things. It becomes satisfied with the food 
given it, and the power to appreciate the 
best is deadened, until finally it is lost alto- 
gether. 

The desire to keep up with the novels of 
the day has always seemed to me in a 
measure pernicious. A certain novel be- 
comes a fad. Everyone talks about it. You 
are a little ashamed to admit that you have 
not read it. Why? There are classics with- 
out number unknown to these glib talkers 
on the literature of the day.- In two year’s 
time this novel which is a fad now will have 
dropped into obscurity. Admitting that on 
this matter I am somewhat prejudiced, I 
still think that my plan relative to cur- 
rent literature has much to commend it- 
self. I do not read a novel of the day until 
it is two years old. If it is then still talked 
about, I feel reasonably sure that there 
is something in it worth reading. If it has 
“sone by,” I am equally sure that to have 
read it when it was popular would have 
been a waste of time, when there are so 
many books which will iive for all time, 
and with which I have yet to become ac- 
quainted., 





The Old Newspapers. 


A. M. 8S. M. 





Make your old, discarded newspapers 
serve you as labor-savers instead of fuel, 
and when paring vegetables or’cleaning and 
dressing a chicken, do it all on one of these 
handy papers. When you are _ through, 
bundle the paper and its contents into the 
stove or garbage pail, and you will have no 
muss to clean up and ne pans to wash. 
Place a paper on the table before cleaning 
the lamps; it will catch all superfluous oil, 
bits of soot and dirt, and will save you 
serubbing the table. 

A newspaper spread on the floor is large 
enough to catch all the dirt and dust from 
the carpet sweeper and is easily rolled up 
and thrown away, while you will not have 
to brush up part of your kitchen floor as 
you did when you tried the plan of empty- 
ing the sweeper in the coal hod. -Another 
paper laid under the stove when you are 
about to empty the ashes will save you 
the same amount of labor in the same way. 

And best of all, when you are putting 
away the winter clothes, wrap them all up 
in newspapers, after carefully airing and 
brushing them, and you will have the sat- 
isfaction of bringing out whole garments 
when the cool fall days come, providing 
they have been closely packed in the papers. 
Do not leave the tiniest loophole for these 
little pests, and you will surely not be 
troubled with them, for the average moth 
is not educated to the value of printer’s 
ink. 





The Calf Laughed—I am a little girl six 
years old, and I like the little letters so 
well that I can hardly wait for mamma to 
read them to me. I have not been to school 
yet, because we live so far from the school- 
house, there is no one to go with me. But 
mamma teaches me some at home. I. knew 
all my letters before I was two years old. 
My mamma is writing this for me. We live 
on a farm of between 50 and 60 acres. I 
love to burn brush and help clear. the tand. 
We keep two cows, and I have two calves, 
one lamb and a black eat for pets, My 


, Kitty weighs 11 Ibs, 





FOR. EVERYBODY 


His name is Billy Boy. 
I saved all my money and bought a lamb. 
Her name is Daisy. The. calves’ names are 
Daisy and Bucher. One day I was brushing 
the flies off from Bucher’s hind leg and. he 
kicked and. scared me so I fell down in the 
mud, and he ran off in the bushes and 
turned around and peeked at me, and I 
thought he was_ laughing. Mamma and 
papa both laughed when they found I 
wasn’t hurt. I have the cows and hens and 
chickens most all named and I have a gar- 
den of my own and have had corn to eat 
out of it. I think I have got the very best 
mamma in the world.—[L. M. R., N Y¥. 





Pasteboard Boxes and stiff cardboard of 
any kind should be saved. If used for no 
other purpose, they are excellent to scrape 
out the sink with and to remove crumbs 
and swill that get into it, without using 
the hands, which is’so disagreeable to us 
all. In some moment of waiting for fire 
or water during the forenoon, cut with the 
old large scissors into pieces convenient for 
the purpose. A supply of them may be 
kept on the shelf near the sink in a box.— 
(March Fourth. 





Spontaneous Combustion is often caused 


from oily rags that have been left in out 
of the way places. Like a good many 
other things that are put in the dark, they 
want to grow,—they want to force some- 
thing of themselves out into the light, and 
to make a blaze is about the only way they 
can manage it.—[Louis Mason, 





A Scottish laird invited an English friend 
for some fishing. The Englishman hooked 
a fine salmon, and in his excitement 
slipped and fell into the river. The keeper, 
seeing he was no swimmer, was about to 
drag him ashore, when the laird called out: 
“What are ye aboot, Donald? Get haud 
o’ the rod and look to the fish. My friend 
can bide a wee, but the fish winna!’”’ 





I don’t believe you under- 
stand my case at all. Next time Ill con- 
sult somebody who knows his business, if 
it is only a horse doctor. Dr Mildway: But 
are you eligible? A donkey isn’t a horse, 
you know. 


Irate Patient: 


A countryman entered the town just as 
the Muezzin was giving the call to prayer 
from the top of the minaret. “I do not 
wonder,” said he, ‘that the poor man cries 
out on the top of that place, but however 
did he get up there?” 
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What are lamp 


375 


chimneys for 
MACBETH’S are 
for. comfort, light 


and economy. 


My name on every one, 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the. Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE OO.. Manufacturers, Kalamazee, Mich. 


We are manufacturers, doing business direct with the consumer, 
Our_purpose is to save you all the profits of agents 
and middlemen. 


= Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges ana Heaters 
have no superiors as cookers, bakers and heaters. To enable you 
satisfy yourself on this point, we ship them direct to you A a 
< 30 DAYS’ FREE TEST. 


You simply ship them back to us and are out nothing ifthey are not satis- 
ook Stove and Range supplied wi 


th new patent oven therm: 
“Not the cheapest, but the best.” ——e 
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Nuttin’ Time. 


T. W. B. 


Say, you folks, jes’ see them leaves 
Turnin’ red an’ yeller— 

Sets a thund’rim longin’ jes’ 
Jumpin’ in a feller! 


Seems as if I jes’ could hear 
On a frosty mornin’, 

Squirrels barkin’ in the wood, 
As the day is dawnin’; 


Barkin’ jes’ fer pure joy; 
Funny capers cuttin’, 

‘Cause they know it’s almost time 
Fer to go a-nuttin’. 


Billy Topham’s Sky Horse. 


WALDO. 


Billy Topham was never happier than 
when he had a hammer, a saw or a knife 
in his hands. Billy was a mechanical ge- 
nius. That’s what the old people said, and 
smiled wisely, and of course they knew. 
Billy had original ideas. When he made a 
thing,—and he was always making some- 
thing,—it was along some plan of his own. 
So it was that, when kite time came around 
Billy made kites for the neighborhood. No 
other kites were so well balanced, or flew 
so well and so steadily as Billy’s. So Billy 
found a market among his playfellows. 

Finally Billy planned for himself the big- 
gest kite the town had ever seen. It cer- 
tainly was a ‘“buster.”” When we boys, 
gazing at it in admiration, asked Billy how 
he was going to hold it, he said he wasn’t, 
and then looked mysterious. 

The day the kite was finished he took me 
into his confidence. He showed me a little 
wagon he had fixed up with an arrange- 
ment for steering, and for controlling by 
means of brakes on the rear wheels. 

“I’m goin’ ter make this old sky horse pull 
this, and if yer want to go along and won't 
tell nobody, yer can,” said he, when under 
solemn oath I had sworn secrecy. 

That afternoon a stiff, steady wind blew 
out*of the north. We took the big kite 
and the wagon over to the old Bullis pas- 
ture, which was half a mile long, ending 
in what was known as “Frog Hole,” a little 
pond surrounded by peat bogs and black, 
oozy swamp muck. 

With some effort we got the big kite up, 
and how it did tug! It was all the two of 
us together could do to hold it. Finally 
we made it fast to a fence post and Billy 
arranged the cart, which was just big 
enough for the two of us to get into, Billy 
in front to steer and manage the kite, while 
{, with my legs dangling out at the back, 
was to manage the brakes. The main con- 
rolling line of the kite was made fast to 
the cart, the line holding the sky horse to 
the post being a bridle that could be cut 
when we wanted to cast off. 

As we left the house, Billy had confided 
to me that his folks had gone out to spend 
the day. Also that he was to join them at 
supper time, for which he was arrayed in 
his Sunday best. 

When we were firmly seated in the cart, 
Billy reached over and cut the twine holding 
the kite to the post. With a jerk the tow 
line tightened, and with the help of a push 
from me, our queer land craft started. Ev- 
erything worked beautifully. The big kite 
towed us down the long pasture with ever- 
increasing speed. Then our sky horse be- 
came frisky, presumably because it no 
longer had a solid anchor. With a sudden 
swoop it darted earthward, only to straight- 
en up again with a jerk that threatened to 
part the line or upset the cart. 

By this time we were traveling down the 
old pasture at a rate that gave us all we 
could do to stay in the cart. Now an old 
pasture is not an ideal race course, and a 
little boy’s cart without springs is not an 
ideal vehicle. 
pasture was a sight. As we neared the 
lower end we became aware that our horse 
was unmanageable. In fact, we were being 
run away with. Billy called for the brakes, 
but the jolting the wagon had received had 
broken Billy’s brake mechanism and they 
waquldn’t work. The pond was getting un- 
comfortably néar. Billy was loath to cut 
the string and see his kite dash to destruc- 
tion, 

Just as we reached the first of the swamp 
hummocks, Billy shouted for me.to jump 
out, hang onto.the wagon and try to get a 
brace. I jurhped. At the same instant the 
wagon struck a hummock and was jerked 


The way we jolted down that» 


@we made a three days’ trip with a guide. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


out of my hands. Relieved of my weight 
the wagon lurched forward. Billy was hang- 
ing to the kite string desperately. The kite 
made a sudden swoop, the wagon was de- 
molished against a hummock and Billy was 
dragged sprawling into the middle of the 
swamp. 

When he finally reached firm ground 
again, he was a sight to behold. From head 
to foot he was plastered with black swamp 
mud. There was an ugly tear in his trou- 
sers and a worse one in his jacket. His 
face was scratched and one hand had been 
cut by the kite string. 

“IT guess,” said he, slowly and soberly, 
with thoughts of the best clothes and of 
the invitation to supper, “I guess I'd better 
go home.” 

As for our sky horse, relieved of all an- 
chorage it dashed wildly earthward, and 


a week afterward I helped Billy remove its 
tattered remains from a hickory tree on the 
far side of Frog Hole. 


A New Puzzle Contest. 


HERE’S FUN FOR YOU AND MONEY TOO. 


This time it will be anagrams, six of 
them, and if you are patient you can easily 
find them, for they are six of the promi- 
nent advertisers in this number of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, with the address of each. 
The puzzles are very easy, after a little 
study, and to stimulate that study we will 
give a spick, span new five-dollar bill to 
the one who sends in the first correct an- 
swer. Five other dollars will be given for 
the next five prizes, and ten subscriptions 
for six months for the next ten answers. 

THE ANAGRAMS. 

1. MALOAKOZA RAGICARE DAN 
SARSHEN CO ZAKOAOLAM CHIM. 

2. HEMO DEERCORSENOCPN SLOCHO 
CLIDE SNIPFR SAMS. 

3. DESERTPACHPLC DOLETO HOOIL. 

4. JJACHHKNNOOS, BALNAY WEN 
KORY. 

5. DEARRH MFG PAYNOMC, LICK- 
BOLLES EWN ROKY. 

6. WALCENCRER NOBTOS SAMS. 

7. Do you favor national government 
ownership of anthracite coal mines? An- 
swer yes or no. 

State your experience with these adver- 
tisers or their goods. 

Look out for another puzzle next. week. 
You will be keen for it. The answer to 
No 7 must be given, but does not count for 
a prize. The first prize goes to the accu- 
rate reply earliest mailed. In case of ties, 
the character of your experience with any 
of the advertisers, general neatness of your 
reply, etc, will be taken into count. This 
puzzle is open to all subscribers of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist or the members of their 
immediate family. Address all answers to 
the Puzzle Editor, American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette place, New York. 


Stupid But Brave—Owis are queer birds. 
I don’t know much about them, but what 
little I have seen makes me think them 
strange. One day I heard a lot of crows 
making a great noise over in a strip of 
woods back of the house. They were jab- 
bering away in crow talk and getting aw- 
fully excited. I went over to see what 
was the trouble. Up in the top of a big 
pine tree was a nest, an old crow’s nest. 
Sitting close beside it was an owl, very 
straight and dignified. It was funny. The 
crows would come up close to him and call 
him bad names and yell right in his ears, 
but he would only blink his eyes. I thought 
he was both stupid and a coward. Then 
I climbed up to the nest. Mr Owl flew 
away, but in a minute back he came, snap- 
ping his bill and hissing and almost strik- 
ing me in the face. Mrs Owl did the same 
thing. In- the nest were four funny baby 
owls. I changed my mind and thought the 
old birds very brave. They were of the 
long-eared variety. 


What Jamie Saw—I have been way up 
in the deep woods in northern New York 
this summer, camping. It is great fun, be- 
cause when we go camping we really camp. 
Lots of people don’t. They take along most 
everything they have at home. We don’t. 
We sleep on hemlock boughs and cook over 
an open fire and use sleeping bags. Once 


He carried the boat between the” lakes. 
On one carry a moose came out right close 
to us. He scared us at first. Moose are 
rare in the Adirondacks. He must have 
broken out of a preserve. I’m glad I saw 
him.—fJamie McFetheries, Massachusetts. 





Few People Realize 


Zhe Danger in That Common Disease, 
Catarrh. 


Because catarrhal diseases are so com- 
mon and because catarrh is not rapidly 
fatal, people too often overlook and neg- 
lect it until some incurable ailment de- 
velops as a result of the neglect. 

The inflamed condition of the membrane 
of the nose and throat makes a fertile soil 
for the germs of Pneumonia and Consump- 
tion; in fact, catarrhal pneumonia and ca- 
tarrhal consumption are the most common 
forms of these dreaded diseases, which an- 
nually cause more than one-quarter of the 
deaths in this country. 

Remedies for catarrh are almost as nu- 
merous as catarrh sufferers, but very few 
have any actual merit as a cure, the only 
= derived being simply a temporary re- 
lief. 

There is, however, a very effective rem- 
edy recently discovered, which is rapidly 
becoming famous for its great value in re- 
lieving and permanently curing all forms of 
catarrhal diseases, whether located in the 
head, throat, lungs or stomach. 

This new catarrh cure is principally com- 
posed of a gum derived from the Eucalyp- 
tus tree, and this gum possesses extraordi- 
nary healing and antiseptic properties. it 
is taken internally in the form of a lozenge 
or tablet, pleasant to the taste and so harm- 
less that little children take them with 
safety and benefit. 

Eucalyptus oil and the bark are some- 
times used, but are not so convenient nor 
so palatable as the gum. 

Undoubtedly the best quality is found in 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, which may be 
found in any drug store, and any catarrh 
sufferer who has tried douches, inhalers 
and liquid medicines, will be surprised at 
the rapid improvement after a few days’ 
use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, which are 
composed of the gum of the Eucalyptus 
tree, combined with other antiseptics, which 
destroy the germs of catarrh in the blood 
and expel the catarrhal poison from the 
system. 

Dr. Ramsdell in speaking of Catarrh and 
its cure says: “After many experiments I 
have given up the idea of curing catarrh 
by the use of inhalers, washes, salves or 
liquid medicines. I have always had the 
best results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets; 
the red gum and other valuable antiseptics 
contained in these tablets make them, in 
my opinion, far superior to any of the nu- 
merous catarrh remedies so extensively ad- 
vertised.”” The fact that Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are sold in drug stores, under pro- 
tection of a trademark, should not preju- 
dice conscientious physicians against them, 
because their undoubted merit and harm- 
less character make them a remedy which 
every catarrh sufferer may use with per- 
fect safety and the prospect of a permanent 
cure. 

For colds in the head; for coughs, ca- 
tarrhal deafness and catarrh of the stom- 
ach and liver, people who have tried them 
say that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are a 
household necessity. 


LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great favorites to- 
day. Unapproached for 
Sweetness and Purity 
of Tone. All our organs 
have all the latest and most 
modernimprovements. The 
cases are models of neatness 
and beauty and are made of 
finel finished solid Oak, 
Blac oe Mahogany or 
Ebony finish 


PRICES ALWAYS 
The Latest Style. THE LOWEST. 


We make the terms of payment so easy that any- 

body can buy one. Ask your dealer for the Lyon & 

y aly Orgs ns. p. Ebe does not keep them write direct 
eautti Catalogue FREE. 


LYON a HEALY, CHICAGO, HLL 


Send us your address 

a a and we will showyou 
— to make $3 aday 

bsolutely sure; we 

furnish the om and teach - free, you work in 
ity where you live. Send us your address and we will 


lai a business fully, remember we guasentes: aclear profit 
a toe 


every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
montpacT CTURING CO., Box 875. Detroit, Mich 











OurPattern Offer. 





8800 — Misses’ 
Fancy Waist. 


8750—-Misses’ 


Circular Skirt. 
Waist, 12, 14 and 
16 years. Skirt, 12, 


14 and 6 years. 





8785 — Girl’s 


Dress.’- 6, 8, 10-and 
12 years. 





8454 — Child's 
Apron. 2, 4 and 6 


Costume, Consist- 
‘ing of Ladies’ 
Fancy Waist with 
Pointed Yoke, No 
85738, and Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Skirt 
with Plaited 
Flounce, No 8254. 
Waist, 3240 inoh 
bust. Skirt, 22-32 
inch. waist: 








8799—Ladies’ 
Norfolk Jacket. 

8681—-Ladies’ 
Seven-Gored Flare 
Skirt. Jacket, 82, 
34, 36, .38, 40 and 
42-inch bust. Skirt, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
34 and 86-ineh 
waist. 





8779—-Ladies’ 
Seven-Gored 
Walking Skirt 
With Habit Back. 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32-inch waist. 





$488 “— ‘Reefer 
Tacket. 4-12 years. 





Ladies’ 
tion Gown, Con- 
sisting of Ladies’ 
Fancy Waist, No 
8587, and Ladies’ 
Seven-Gored Skirt 
with Habit Back 
and Circular 
Fiounce, No 4 
Skirt, 22-32 inches 
waist. Waist, 32- 
40 inches bust. 


Recep- 








8778 — Ladies’ 878s — 
Shirt Waist But- Blouse Eton with 
toned in the Back. Slot Seams. 32, 34, 
32, 34, 36. 38, 40 and 36, 38, 40 and 42< 
42-ineh bust. inch bust 


Ladies’ 





Ladies’ 


8769 — 
Fancy Waist. 8745 Waist Suit. 6, g, 


—Ladies’ Circular 
Skirt with Plaitea 1° 2nd 12 years. 
Flounce. Waist, 


8790—Girl’s Shirt 


32,34, 36, 38, 40 and 

42-inch bust. Skirt, 

22, 24, 26, 28 and 30- 
- inch waist. 


Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page. catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any addGress, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 

—_— JO 

Eclipse Flannel, as we now know a fine 
grade of flannelette, comes to the daintiest 
of patterns for waists and kimonas. The 
ground is cream or white with graceful lit- 
tle sprays or set figures trailing over it and 
2. handsome border on one edge for band 
trimming. 








Ten minutes, almost no trouble, 
Making a few cents, and the grease or 
Soap fat from your kitchen—that’s the 
cost of ten pounds of the best hard 

soap or twenty gallons ef soft seap. 


Banner Lye 


does it. It is not ordinary old-fashioned lye. 
It is great stuff to have in the house. 


Dirt and Disease 


go together; but germs find little welcome in 
a house that is cleaned with Banner Lye. 
Put it in your 


Cusptdors Sinks 
Garbage-Pails Drains 
Toilet Cellars 


and disease will have aim 
hard time getting into§ 
your house. si 

Banner Lye is odorless and | 
colorless, easy to use, quick, 
safe, and cheap. It is a 
great help in house-clean- 
ing and washing of dishes and everything else. 


Write for booklet * Uses of Banner Lye,” and giveus your 
grocer’s or druggist’s name, should he not have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


|RUP 


ie) pay. ALEX SPEIRS, 








CURED. TRUSS FREE. You 
when cured. No cure 
ox. 830, Westbrook, Mains 


THE NEWEST STYLES 





$50.00 
SEWING MACHINES 


iculturist” Sewing Machine No. &+ Freight fre i 
105s years ROE jeree 


To Our Readers at From 


$16.2 to $19. 


All readers of this journal can secure 
through us the finest grades of sewimg 
machines at very reasonable prices, ranging 
from $16.50, freight prepaid, to $19.00, 
freight prepaid. All our machines are War- 
ranted for five years. 


What Others Say. 


Following are a few of a very large num- 
ber of testimonials from these who heve 
purehased sewing machines from us. We 
have not yet received a single unfavorable 
statemerit from apyone who has purchased 
one of our sewing machines. 


I8s ALL RIGHT.—“ We are very wel) tieased bd 
thesewing machine secured - a you, A® ae 
Aen it, It is all right.”—G. W. Brerine isOo., “9 

owa. 

EQUALS A #45 MACHAINE.—“The @rop head 
AGRICULTURIST sewing machine came all ob Wo 
have given it a thoreugh trial anddind it xerroatist actery. 
It isas good a macbine as azeuts sell for $4500." —HALSEY 
SMITH, Susquehanna Go., Pa. 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. am very 
much pleased with the drop top ek oe comme 
machine. t. ty satisfactory #1 every 
The feed, attachments, éte., etc., aré working iic daly. I 
have fownd ttto be light running, and with the top dro 
and the leaf foided it is a ver crosmentsl as well 28 tae use- 
ful piece of furniture. I pleasure in recom- 
mending it to any of my friends b> oy want emmachine.”— 
ADELIA 8. BULEMAN, Union Co.,'N. J. 

JUST AS GUARANTEED.—“Your sewing 
has proved all that you fue uteed it to be-dn so far as I 
have used it. I like it very much.”"—Hewry BLoom- 
FIELD, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


SAVING OF $20.00.—“ We are highly pleased with 
the AGRICULTURIST machine we ee of 
you. After two months’ trial we are ‘that itis the 

equal of, if not pups TH" to, machines that have 

tried to sell us at #u0 ‘ to us of #20 at least.” 
Ome. BUTTRICK, Kent Co. Me 

UP TO DATE.—“I received a the queneeurensye 
sewing machineJast June, and find it in every up t 
date. it is easy, light run and noiseless, and waaid 
recommend it to anyone . B. HB. DILLINGHAM, 
Grant Co., Okla. 

GooD "AS HIGH- PRICED ESs.—“ The 
sewing machine gives et wn nite does a a poet 

high-priced m 


work as any of the 
PRESLEY, Loudon Co., Tenn. 

All interested should write us for our free 
booklet giving full particulars. - &/ 

Address orders to either of our offices below; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 

NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 

CHICAGO, Marguette Building. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


30 Day Special 


For the next 30 days you can buy a 


Buggy, Carriage, Trap, Surrey or Spring Wagon 


i t will surprise you. We shall positively sell the best goods at the lowest 
po ay ven omg 30 days. We must move these goods at once to make room for our Jorge 


h fact tensively. 
fine GUTTERS AND SLEIGHS oos.c" Girt served” Ifyou are eoing t 
aeed a Cutter it will pay you to order now as we are making especially . 


ices’ on early orders. Our goods are guaranteed to give perfect 
+ To or all money refunded. All ready for prompt shipment. 


Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., 
Box 322, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WINCHESTER 


“REPEATER” SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
If you want a good low-priced Smokeless Powder ‘ load,’’ 
Winchester Factory Loaded ‘‘Repeater’’ Shells will surely 
suityou. Don’t forget the name: Winchester ‘sRepeater, 


THE YELLOW SHELL WITH THE CORRUGATED HEAD. 




















TILE DRAINED LAND !:3322° 5227 


surplus Ser an 
to best results in ture. My ACRICULT 
DR iN Til ta every uirement. Make x” 
d 


A er Pipe, Red 
te. rite for 
what pt = mney 79 Side bAistwon “Ibany, N.Y. 








A five wire, large bale press. 

The Allipator Box ~ bo sean bale sitcKe stance is fed in machine the ty wheel Fevolves om 
f accidents. 
in 10 hours, or no pay. Write for catalogue. cers cay reach fod Tl rn beat tional. 
To. 

J. A. SPENCER, Box&9, Dwight, lls. th ows = on i %, orien 
4 1 to 5 tons per br, Handles straw, 
‘COHN FODDER, WITH EARS ON. 





perfect, If not foundexactly 
ted in every way and equal to cu 
expense. HA 








The NO AGENTS, thi Peentoeell divest t0 
Celebrated KAZOO 40 PRICES. We have 42 sizes and comb’ ue & < 
shredders, Price $ 1.90 to $127. cut an hr. Swivel 
GRINDE — Ne WRITE FOR LARGE FREE CATALOGUE, 


m4 55-59 N. Jefferson Street, 

Any power from % up to S-horse MARVIN SMITH C0. OHICAGO, ILL. 
wer will operate this mill. ——— 
apacity from 3 to 15 bushels per 
hour. oney-saving prices 
om everything 4 farmer uses 
are quoted in our large free 
© No. C 83, now ready. 


ogU 
Send for itteday. Only highest 
1 goods at very lowest prices. 
‘ou will wonder how we do it. 


CASH SUPPLY & MFG. CO., 
Dept. E, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


7 re Mill C al {0 [ NH | d 


ear corn into feed and for 
ding all grains, is Guaranteed to 


See eae cfeamean’ Bost fr ema Gon The Santa Fe will take you there 


: 15 DAYS’. TRIAL any day in October for only $33 


or end agar. Bunterd Preach from Chicago or $25 from Kansas 
Burr and Attrition Mills Shellers,Crush- - , 


fine aces ent po City, 
SPROUT, WALDEON & OO. Box 16 Muncy, Pa. Corresponding rates from East generally 
—tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 


























A KNIFE and HAMME cars—enjoyable ride on the shortest, quick- 
yy est, pleasantest line. 
SWAN'S Recessary to lay a Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 


NDARD — wasn Southwest, third Tuesday in October. 
STA Swan ’s Exceptional opportunities for homeseekers 
You can do the in magnificent San Joaquin Valley,€alifornia. 
work yoursslf—no Money-making investments. , 
Write to Geo. C. Dillard, Gen. Agt. Santa Fe, 
377. Broadway, New York, for California 
land folders. 


Cheap Excursions 




















‘ain i i on Arrow Brand As- 

No P ting Required phalt Ready Roofing. 
Can be easi 
laid as the wor! 

only _ consists 

of nailing and 

cementing the 

joints. Sam- 

ples, prices and booklet giving instructions for laying 

ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. sent free, 
80 Pine Street, New York. postpaid. 














list sent free upon request. 


in Be Mt Gilead, Onto. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of all 
charges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINE CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, 4. ¥. 


Best, Cheapest. 
DOG POWERS #:::3%%: 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 


FARM BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
' THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Fruit, Harvesting, Storing, Marketing. 


By F. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the picking 
storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. The principal 
subjects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, sort- 
ing and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, canning, 
statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package laws, commis- 
sion dealers and dealing cold storage, etc, ete» No pro- 
gressive fruit grower can afford to be without this most 
as book. I[lustrated. 5x7 inches. 232 pages. Cloth, 

rice 


Fumigation [lethods. 


By Willis G. Johnson. A timely, up-to-date book on 
the practical application of the new methods for de- 
stroying insects..with hydrocyanic acid gas and carbon 
bisulphid, ethe most powerful insecticides ever discovered. 
It is an indispensable book for farmers, fruit growers, 
nurserymen, gardeners, florists, millers, grain dealers, 
transportation companies, college and experiment station 
workers, etc, Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 313 pages. Cloth. 
Price $L 











American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making. 


By George Husmann of California. New and enlar 
edition. With contributions from well-known grape oe 
ers, giving wide range of experience. The author of this 
book is a rec ized authority on the subject. Dlustrated. 
5x7 inches. pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Cider M[aker’s Handbook. 


By J._M. Trowbridge. Contents: The properties of cider 
apple juice; apples, varieties and tests; apparatus for 
making cider; straining and filtering; fermentation; pas- 
teurization ; old meth of cider making. It is a complete 
guide for the cider maker on a large or small scale, [llus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. ’% pages. Oloth. Price $1. 


The Ice Crop. 


By Theron L. Hiles. How to harvest, ship and use ice. 
A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairymen, ice 
dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, cold storets, and 
all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and the hand- 
ling or use of ice in any way. Including many recipes 
for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illustrated by 
cuts of the tools and machinery used in cutting and 
storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses and 
cold storage buildings. 122 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
1zmo ° ° ° ° ° ° : ‘ 1.00 


Hunter and Trapper. 


By Halsey Thrasher, an old and experienced sportsman. 
The best modes of hunting and trapping are fully ex- 
plained and foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his traps 
readily by following his directions. Illustrated. 5x? 
inches. 92 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Catalog Free to All. 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New. 
Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6x9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by titles and 
authors, and eo detailed descriptions of the 
best books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents 
in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Maranuette Buildine. Chicaen. TN. 





